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NOTES 


In the Lords on Friday, the Bishop of London 
moved the second reading of the Licensing Boards 
Bill, which was rejected without a division, the 
Marquess of Salisbury remarking that such legislation 
ignored the progress of civilisation as the remedy for 
drunkenness. Sir John Gorst resumed the debate on 
the First Clause of the Separation Bill with an able rejoinder 
to the Solicitor-General and a solemn protest against 
Constitution-tinkering. On behalf of the Loyalists, Mr, 
T. W. Russell and Colonel Saunderson opposed this and 
every other portion of the measure, whose provisions must 
be forced upon Ulster at the bayonet’s point. Mr. Balfour 
revealed the paradoxical attitude of the Solicitor-General, 
and denounced the compact of silence between Ministe- 
rialists and Nationalists. The revolt of the Item was 
foreshadowed in the anxiety for British supremacy 
expressed by Sir E. J. Reed and Mr. T. H. Bolton. On 
the motion of the Irish Secretary the closure was applied, 
and the Clause was thereafter passed by 309 to 267 votes. 
In a brief speech Mr. Cavendish moved that the Second 
Clause should specify the matters within the control of the 
Irish Legislation, and the motion was under discussion 
when the debate was adjourned. The Government 
opposed an Anti-Vaccination resolution which was defeated 
by 136 to 70 votes. 





On the present apportionment of military expenses as 
between the Imperial and the Indian Exchequers there 
was an instructive discussion in the Lords on Monday, 
The proposed amendment of the Second Clause of the 
Irish Bill was supported by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
argued that the specification of the powers of the new 
body would be in accord with the best precedents con- 
cerning subsidiary Legislatures, and would, moreover, 
permit the country to know what was being done. It 
was urged by the Prime Minister that the amendment 
had no recommendation of convenience or of policy 
sufficient to counterbalance the complications thereby 
introduced. The more light that was thrown on the 
Bill, observed Mr. Matthews, the more evident became 
the conclusion that the Patriot Parliament was meant to 
have a free hand. On a division the amendment was 
thrown out by 275 to 228 votes. Captain Bethell moved 
that the powers of the Irish Legislature shall be descrived 
as ‘delegated, not as ‘granted,’ but the Irish Secretary 
would not consent to the change, and, with the aid of the 
closure, he maintained his position by 251 to 186 votes. 
The attempt of Mr. A. Cross to relegate local Bills to 
the Dublin Parliament was also defeated by 296 to 251 
votes, 
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In the Upper House, on Tuesday, Lord Hood of 
Avalon submitted a motion in favour of a progressive 
scheme of naval defence, which he withdrew, however, 
after speeches by the First Lord and the Marquess of 
Salisbury. The Prime Minister declined to be a party to 
extending the Commons Whitsuntide recess over Derby 
Day: the Government would do its best to make a House 
on the 30th. On the Second Clause of the Separation Bill, 
Mr. Broderick sought to empower the Queen, on an 
address from the Imperial Parliament, to diminish or 
restrain Irish legislation-—a proposal which was rejected 
by 303 to 247 votes. Sir Henry James moved that both 
Irish Chambers should have equal powers, and the Prime 
Minister intimated his willingness to accept the amend- 
ment in a subsequent Clause ; but Mr. Sexton refused to 
have the: Irish Government’s tenure of office dependent 
upon the Legislative Council in any way whatever. A de- 
claration of the supreme authority of the Imperial 
Parliament was likewise moved by Sir Henry James, and 
strangely enough the Prime Minister was compliant, though 
he reserved to the Government the right to fix the posi- 
tion of insertion. The amendment was thus adopted : 
Mr. Balfour congratulating the Government upon having 
ended a long and useless discussion, It was moved by 
Mr. G. Lawson that Irish legislation should not be opposed 
to British, but the Prime Minister contended that ample 
precautions had been adopted in this direction, and the 
amendment was negatived by 265 to 215 votes. 





Despite the adoption of Sir Henry James's seggestion, 
Mr. Bartley moved the rejection of the Second Clause of 
the Home Rule Bill on Wednesday, on account of the 
absence of safeguards for the protection of Loyalists, and 
for the preservation of order. The exponents of New 
History naturally enough exerted themselves to prevent 
Mr. Parker Smith from stating certain hard facts. It 
seemed to Mr. Wyndham that the concession of the 
previous night had not disarmed opposition, because the 
affirmation of supremacy was accompanied by the rejection 
of every amendment calculated to make it effective. The 
President of the Local Government Board having ex- 
pressed an easy satisfaction with the safeguards provided, 
the Chairman, who is evidently developing a little of the 
Irish Secretary’s gift of firmness, applied the closure, 
and the Clause was carried by 287 to 225 votes. Mr. 
Goschen appealed to tne Prime Minister for justice to the 
Opposition : when a Minister had spoken as the President 
of the Local Government Board had done his opponents 
were entitled to reply. The Prime Minister saw naught 
amiss in the use of the closure, and the Chairman, with 
another exhibition of his new-found talent, prevented 
the matter from being discussed: pleading that, in his 
position, he was bound to do his best to preserve order. 
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It was proposed by Captain Leyland that the Third Clause 
should be postponed till after the Eighth, and the matter 
was not decided when the debate stood adjourned. 





On Thursday the Lords went into Committee on the 
Irish Sunday Closing Bill, and Lord Rookwood sought to 
mitigate the severity of the measure as far as large towns 
were concerned, while the First Lord, though conciliatory, 
was inclined to haggle over details, so the debate was 
The Earl of Minto and Lord Sidmouth 
appealed to the Government to accord preferential em- 
ployment in public departments to discharged soldiers 
and sailors of good character. It was stated by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the War Office that this was 
done as far as possible, and that an outside agency had 
last year secured work for 2600 men. In the Commons 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury mentioned that 
the Solicitor-General’s fees in the Hansard case amounted 
to £1050: the same, or nearly the same, would have been 
payable under the old as under the new arrangement. On 
behalf of the Government, Sir George Trevelyan intimated 
that the Scots Registration Bill would be pushed this 
session, with the view of having it carried into law. The 
House having gone into Committee on the Treasury Chest 
Fund Bill, Mr. Hanbury asked if the reduction of the 
amount hitherto kept in the chest was not a new 
form of borrowing ? It was urged by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who admitted that the money was 
wanted, that the same course had been taken on 
other occasions. Lord Randolph Churchill, who sym- 
pathised with his successor, characterised the objection as 
a ridiculous form of financial purism, and supported the 
measure, which passed through Committee. The Civil 
Service Estimates discovered in every case the maximum 
of promise with the minimum of performance. And, 
because the Opposition refused to allow a number of 
Bills to be rushed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated that the time was approaching when the 
House would have to consider the necessity of abrogating 
the twelve o'clock rule. 


adjourned. 





Tue Marquess of Salisbury’s visit to Ireland will be 
accomplished next week, when his lordship will deliver 
addresses in Belfast and Londonderry. Notable examples 
of Whitsuntide oratory have been furnished by Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mr. Balfour, speaking at Manchester, remarked that 
when the Separation Bill left the Commons it would be 
destroyed by the Lords, and the result, as far as general 
legislation was concerned, was practically ni/. The Glad- 
stonion wirepullers had discouraged meetings on the 
question, because the Government dreaded the pro- 
nouncements of its supporters, for the second reading 
had been passed in ignorance. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who spoke at Reading, accused the Government of 
attempting the confidence trick on the British public, 
and expressed his belief in the futility of the fraud. Mr, 
Chamberlain, in addressing a meeting at Birmingham, 
declared the flowing tide to be with the Unionists, as 
there were signs on every hand that the country was 
awakening to the iniquity of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. 
The Ministerialists, held together, fighting like pirates 
with ropes about their necks, in order to postpone the 
inevitable catastrophe as long as possible. On the other 
side the only speaker was the Secretary for War, and he 
merely complained of obstruction. The Albert Hall 
demonstration against Disestablishment is noticed in 
another part of the journal. 
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On Wednesday the new buildings of the Imperial 
Institute were thronged by some twenty thousand 
persons. The occasion was a reception by H.R.H. the 
President, and invitations were scattered broadcast. 
There was one remarkable (and deplorable) incident. 
Mr. Gladstone was present; with Lord Spencer he 
followed the Royal Procession round the building ; 
and wherever he went he was greeted with a storm of 
hisses and groans. Now, this was not at all as it should have 
been. It may be explained on the ground that never 
was any statesman embarked upon so odious and disgusting 
a public policy as Mr. Gladstone now is. But that is no 
earthly reason why twenty thousand, or a loud-voiced 
fraction of twenty thousand, English ladies and gentle- 
men should behave themselves like common cads, 





Sir James Browne, our Resident in Beluchistan, has 
forwarded to the Indian Government a report, recom- 
mending the deposition of the Khan of Khelat. And, in 
truth, the cup of His Highness’s iniquities, which 
embrace wholesale decapitation and universal oppression, 
is well-nigh full. Nevertheless, there is history to record 
that the man’s camel-supply went far to avert a break- 
down during the Afghan war. Lord Lansdowne will 
doubtless give the matter due consideration before 
adopting so extreme a proposal. No doubt the Manipur 
affair went far to disabuse the feudatory princes of any 
groundless alarms they may have entertained ; still, the 
authority of the Paramount Power should be exercised 
with extreme discretion, particularly where the ultimo 
ralio of autocracy is concerned. Pending the production 
of Sir James Browne’s document, criticism must of neces- 
sity be held in abeyance, and at least his high reputation 
forms a conclusive guarantee that Lord Kimberley will 
not counsel a policy of unmasterly inactivity. 





Ix the French Chamber, on Tuesday, M. Develle made 
an eminently discreet declaration concerning Egypt, which 
included, however, a hint that ‘ previous negotiations’ are 
to be re-opened. The Foreign Minister spoke with due 
solemnity about Gallic honour (and the rest of it) in 
Madagascar, though the Protectorate, as the world knows, 
exists on paper merely. His questioner, M. de Mahy, 
made some unpleasant allusions to Siam, and the tele- 
grams certainly report a reverse upon the Mekong River. 
The news, it is true, reads somewhat obscurely; but 
apparently the Lao tribes have surrounded and cut up an 
Annamite column under French command. Needless to 
say that the Government at Bangkok has adopted a most 
Oriental attitude of innocence and inability to interfere. 
Still the massacre must, in any case, be punished, and, as 
the Parisian press is ever girding at Siamese ‘ aggression,’ 
the Republic may be involved in another Tonkin. 


Tue Parisian police have made a singularly adroit capture 
of sundry Anarchists with their usual apparatus of bombs 
and seditious literature. Clearly, M. Lecogq still walks the 
earth for the details of the seizure make excellent reading 
more especially that device of standing outside the door 
and erying ‘Open Moreau’ (the world knew him as 
Léveillé), ‘I am rather late.’ That criminal’s personality 
it is that gives a sinister appearance to the affair since he 
was an intimate associate of Ravachol’s, who, indeed, 
avenged his arrest by blowing up the Rue Clichy. More- 
over, the missiles appear to have been constructed on the 
most practical principles, whether for the destruction of a 
house or slaughtering a bourgeois crowd. True, that some 
of the papers secured, together with sundry ‘jemmies ’, 
point to no conspiracy against society more formidable 
than a specialised development of Bill Sykes’s ancient 
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trade. But whether Moreau and his associates would 
plunder from philosophic conviction or simply to ‘ collar 
the swag’ is a matter that concerns the police singularly 
little ; nor should the judge, who will presently deliver 
them to prison, regard the distinction as other than purely 
academic. 





Tue electoral welter in Germany proves, only too 
plainly, Count von Caprivi’s incapacity for leadership. 
He remains absolutely inert, and it has been left to the 
Stock Exchange to start a fund for the assistance of 
Government candidates. Also the Associated Iron and 
Steel Masters have made the strange suggestion that a 
voluntary benevolence should be substituted (in part) for 
the unpopular financial measures. Left to their own 
devices, the constituencies have hatched candidates by 
the half-dozen, so that second ballots must further 
aggravate the situation. Meanwhile the Conservatives 
clamour for Bimetallism and Anti-Semitism, while the 
Centre, distracted by internal dissensions, maintains an 
embarrassed silence. As for the Radicals, they are equally 
disorganised, and, but for the Kaiser’s speech, would find 
no outlet for their spleen. The Social Democrats alone 
keep up an appearance of solidity, and the Vorwdrts has 
effected a neat yet impudent stroke, by publishing an 
alleged letter from the Prince-Regent of Brunswick 
advocating a reconciliation between the Emperor and 
Bismarck, Thereunto the Ex-Chancellor’s organ replies 
by an appeal to Constitutionalism from Autocracy, and 
you wonder which of the twain possesses the more 
runagate intelligence. 





On Thursday the Kaiser unveiled a monument erected 
at Gorlitz to the memory of Wilhelm I., and at a banquet 
after the ceremony he emphasised the necessity of passing 
the Army Bills. What his grandfather had won and reared 
he was determined to maintain. The task that lay before 
the German people was to assure the future of the Father- 
land; and to attain that object the forces of the Empire 
must be increased and strengthened, hence his appeal for 
the necessary means. In view of this grave question, 
whereon the very existence of the Empire depended, all 
others sank into the background. For its solution unity 
was essential, and he pleaded that whatever might divide 
or divert men’s views should be laid aside so long as the 
future of the Fatherland was at stake. In conclusion, he 
exhorted all Germans to hold fast to the memory of the 
events of twenty-three years ago, when German unity was 
cemented in their blood, and to safeguard the future of 
the Empire. 





Tue Greek crisis is over for the moment. The resigna- 
tion of M. Tricoupis was an expression of despair: the 
July coupons of the National Loan have to be met, and 
since further subsidy from London or from Paris were 
impossible without foreign control of the finances 

which the King would have resisted even to abdication 
—no solution appeared practical save repudiation or con- 
version which must end either in foreign control or in 
repudiation, M. Delyannis, the former rival of Tricoupis, 
whose extravagance in office is responsible in great 
measure for the difficulty, has chosen to make himself the 
King’s personal enemy. M. Constantopoulos, who held 
office as a stop-gap in succession to M. Delyannis, is eagerly 
disposed towards repudiation, or at least to something not 
unlike national bankruptey. M. Sotiropoulos has been 
placed at the head of a respectable Cabinet, and has uuder- 
taken to pay the coupons next due: chiefly from arrears 
of taxation. M. Alexander lonides the Greek Consul 
General in London is on his way to Athens with proposals, 
it is said, from several British houses. 
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Prorracrep negotiations at Hull have hitherto pro- 
duced nothing. The dockers have been worsted, and 
their leaders fear to admit the fact; so they endeavour, 
by prolonging the conference and by presenting stipula- 
tions which are either needless or worthless, to produce 
the impression that they are dictating terms. During 
the strike the employers have displayed patience and 
generosity ; but there is a point whereat these qualities 
cease to be commendable, and the men should, therefore, 
take the matter into their own hands while there is yet 
time. As for the trade of the port three-weeks’ shipment 
of coals for exportation has fallen from 66,738 to 12,827 
tons. Over the rest of the country the depression 
appears to be lifting, for the official returns for the past 
month show a reduction from 8.7 per cent. to 6.9 in 
skilled workers out of employment. With the first sign 
of reviving prosperity comes an augmentation of strikes, 
which have risen to seventy-three for the month ; with an 
increase of pauper aliens, the number landed having 
jumped from 2,481 to 3,110. The American Supreme 
Court has stamped the Chinese Exclusion Act as constitu- 
tional, but the cost of enforcing it would amount to five 
millions of dollars while less than thirty-seven thousand 
can be got for the purpose: so the Act will probably 
remain a dead letter. 





Tue racing of the past week has been full of incident, 
and three events are of special importance. The Royal 
Two Year Old Plate at Kempton, which last year was 
won by Melford from Minting Queen, always brings out 
youngsters of a high private reputation. This year 
Galloping Dick, by Galopin out of Lady Gower, and 
Melancholy, a Melanian filly, were greatly fancied, but the 
Duke of Portland, with that invincible luck of his, ran 
first and second with Schoolbook and Amiable, whose 
performance stamps the field as a weak one. The Jubilee, 
which is now the most important of the Spring handicaps, 
always from the gambling point of view and very often 
from the quality of the runners, was won by Orvieto, the 
top weight, from May Duke, who finished in front of 
Orme for the Leger. Simonian was a poor third, and 
amongst the beaten were Gangway, the favourite, who 
had run second for the Lincolnshire ; Euclid, last year’s 
winner ; Haymaker, who was strongly backed by a smart 
stable ; and the disappointing Cuttlestone. Orvieto ran 
well as a three-year-old. He was second to Common in 
the Two Thousand, second to Orme last year in the 
Eclipse, and second to Ia Fléche in the Lancashire Plate. 
He is a handsome horse by Bend Or out of Napoli, and 
being thoroughly sound, is a far better representative 
of the Doncaster line than Ormonde. 





Or this week’s fixtures we need only concern ourselves 
with Newmarket. For the Breeders’ Plate Prince Milan 
who had a 5lb. allowance was rather a strong favourite, 
but the beautifully bred St. Simon's Bay (St. Simon— 
Mazurka), for whom Sir John Maple paid the greatest 
price ever paid for a foal, has vastly improved lately and 
won, but not comfortably, from Lord Zetland’s Lucy Cross, 
The Newmarket Stakes is now coming to near the Two 
Thousand in importance and has quite eclipsed the once 
popular Payne Stakes. Isinglass started at 4 to 1 on and 
won anyhow by three lengths from Phocion, who beat 
Ravensbury, the second in the Two Thousand by half a 
length. Ravensbury has consequently gone out to ‘ fifties’ 
for the Derby, 7 to 4 and even 2 to 1 being laid on 
Isinglass, and 9 to 1 against Raeburn, who is said to be 
considerably improved. The Payne Stakes was won by 
Montezuma—by George Frederick out of Monte Rosa— 
who started at 100 to 8 against. 
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SUPREMACY 


NHE forcing of Sir Henry James’s amendment 
| on the Cabinet represents a very real success: a 
success, too, which is not the less valuable because it is 
due in the first place to the strength of the Unionist 
position and in the second to the persistence of 
the Unionist leaders; not (we regret to add) in any 
equivalent degree, to the support their followers have 
given them in forcing the hand of Ministers. It is 
idle to deny that this support has not been what it 
ought. One can understand how vastly better than an 
Opposition a Ministry can keep its underlings on duty— 
in ordinary times: nothing in fact is more intelligible. 
But any Unionist who makes the mistake of considering 
that these are ordinary times has thereby proved his 
perfect unfitness to represent his constituency. ‘lhere 
is a great treason to avert on the part of Ministers, 
and by God’s grace there is also a very strong Opposition. 
This Opposition can do much—may even be able to 
do everything—to avert the treason. But it can do so 
but on one condition: namely, that it exert itself to 
the full, nor ever allow Ministers to gain any point 
of vantage from which itself can be beaten. Now, 
nobody can be so ignorant as not to be aware that, unless 
the unexpected happen in one of two ways or so which 
it is needless to specify, a Home Rule Bill will go 
up to the Lords. The hope for the Union is that it 
may go up a tortured and distorted bantling, and one 
which has got thus far on the strength of a narrow 
majority. It depends entirely on the Unionists whether 
or not these conditions are fulfilled; and, to judge 
by divisions hitherto, there is some danger that one of 
them may completely fail. Up till now the Cabinet has 
steadily received the support of more than its normal 
majority ; and the tendency is to an increase in the 
figures by which it outvotes the Opposition. Should 
it not be borne in on the minds of Unionists that this is 
not the way to conduct a serious fight? Aud if they 
will not realise the fact when it is thus put to them, is 
not the next step to explain the position to their 
constituents? Might it not be well to make a list of 
the Unionists who do not vote, and publish it regularly 
in a fit and proper place ? 

The somewhat tepid character of the backing does 
but make Tuesday’s success the more welcome. Our 
leaders have forced the Cabinet to accept, and place in 
the Bill, a very explicit recognition of that ‘Supremacy ° 
which it had hitherto contrived to keep in the hazy 
seclusion of the preamble. ‘The manner of the doing 
was typical. We have for some days had Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promise that a clause in the terms demanded by 
the Opposition should be accepted at this or that fold 
in the fog of some dim and distant future. When, 
last ‘Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone was presented with a clause 
so worded that he could take no exception to it he 
was for putting it off till the end. Asked by 
Mr. Balfour why—since he allowed that the thing 
was right in itself, and since no betler place 
for asserting it could be pointed out than the 
beginning—he did not allow Sir Henry James's 
words to go in there and then, he returned, by the 
mouth of his Mr. Morley, what is in every sense an 
evasive answer. His Mr. Morley is so honest a man 
that he has often taken the wall of Mr. Dillon, and been 
hailed as ‘Honest John ’—a title sickening to the 
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truly philosophic mind ; and his retort was astring of 
variations on the theme that Mr. Balfour is a sneering 
beast. Mr. Gladstone’s Chief Secretary was actually 
shocked to hear the Leader of the Opposition make 
a mock of that ‘ hallowed thing, Supremacy. It had 
to be explained to him that the Supremacy mocked at 
is of that paper kind which can mean—and is by Mr. 
Gladstone’s allies designed to mean—exactly nothing 
at all. At that sort of Supremacy the Unionist has 
mocked : he knows his Irishmen, and his object is to 
secure the thing and not the name of the thing. And 
for that very reason he is resolved to have something 
more than the Prime Minister's pietose and reverential 
platitudes about supremacy which he adores in the 
abstract, but would turn out of practical politics 
at the hint of the sweet word ‘ Votes’, or to the sound 
of hymns of praise. 

The difference—not of degree but of kind—which 
distinguishes our view from the Cabinet's was shown at 
once when Mr. Gladstone had accepted Sir Henry 
James's words. It was pointed out, of course, by Mr. 
Chamberlain that the recognition of the Supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament was of no value except as a 
starting-point for the introduction of amendments 
which will make it effective. The explosion of fury 
with this perfectly obvious deduction from the premises 
was received by Mr. Gladstone was tell-tale enough. 
It told, in the first place, of loss of will and grip on 
our miraculous Premier’s part ; and it betrayed, out of 
his own mouth, the real character of the Confidence 
Trick which he is killing himself to pass off on 
what has been for many years his country. Supremacy 
is to be recognised in vocables as much as you please ; 
but it must be clearly understood that the Cabinet 
repudiates this amendment as a_ starting-point for 
others which shall‘ overshadow with limitations all the 
powers of the Irish legislature. In other terms, Mr. 
Gladstone will have nothing done to make the ‘ supre- 
macy’ of what has been for so many years his country 
aught else than a word. 

But it will be the duty of the Opposition to see that 
something is done, and it has made a good beginning by 
securing an excellent starting-point. The Government 
(in a phrase dear to itself) has accepted the principle, 
and it cannot consistently refuse to give that principle 
effect. Of course, it will doits best to such an end ; but 
in so doing it will also reveal at every step the profound 
dishonesty of its alliance with the Irish. Now, it is 
just that dishonesty which it behoves us to bring out. 


BENEDICTION 


“OD bless the Item—the mechanic Vote 
‘Turned out in batches to be cast by rote! 
God bless and keep him, for he proves the rule : 
A State’s worst enemy is the General Fool. 


THE PROSPECT OF CRICKET 


HE last team of Australians which visited these 
shores was meritorious. It worked hard, and 

if it could not face England with credit it was quite 
equal to a second-class county. The pedestrian virtues 
of industry and patience were all its own, but it re- 
vealed no new talent, and when it retired, staggering 
beneath its sixteen defeats, one felt no burning 
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anxiety that the course of county cricket might again 
be interrupted. We have waited three years, and 
the Eighth Australian ‘Team is now making a first 
appearance at Lords. . 

That there is no surprise in store for us—so much is 
certain. No Demon Bowler will set our batsmen 
quivering with panic. When Mr. Blackham and his 
© colleagues take their leave, the game of cricket will be 
precisely where they found it. The four strangers in 
the Eleven are not conspicuously its ornaments, and one 
at least would find it difficult to justify his presence. 
The brunt of the fight must be borne by those whose 
every stroke is familiar, who have sent down thousands 
of overs upon British ground. The hero of the team 
is Mr. George Giffen, and the trouncing which would 
have been inflicted upon Gloucestershire but for the 
intervention of rain was due very largely to his prowess. 
T’o score 180, and then capture 7 wickets for 11 runs isa 
performance of which the Doctor himself might have 
been proud in his best year ; and though the spectators 
find Mr. Giffen’s play a trifle slow (whose play save Mr. 
Thornton’s do they not find slow), he has opened 
very brilliantly. But he must preserve vis form if 
Australia be to give a better account of her talents 
than three years since. As always, the Australians are 
miraculously sure and active in the field. ‘They work 
together with a zest and an energy remarkable in a 
composite team. And here our visitors have a lesson 
to teach. Of bowling and batting we have the soundest 
and wisest tradition. But fielding, the most important 
and least ornamental province of the game, is commonly 
allowed to take its chance. We cannot hope to see 
eleven Mr. Royles on one side. ‘This artist was wont 
to perform such feats as an acrobat might have found 
impossible, and to ask the youthful cricketer to emulate 
his genius were as vain as to demand poetry of the 
local verse-monger. But discipline and habit work 
miracles, and the thrift of the Australians in the field, 
where alone they are our superiors, is wise indeed ; for 
he who saves runs makes them. 

The Eighth ‘Team, then, as it exists on paper, 
should hold its own with the counties, though it 
will probably suffer defeat from the champions— 
Surrey or Notts. Anyhow, it is not likely to 
prove England’s equal, and we may prophecy our 
supremacy with easy confidence. Our confidence is the 
more justified, because the cricket of the past few 
weeks has manifested an immense advance in the art of 
batting. Hard grounds and shoddy bowling may claim 
some responsibility for the long scores that have been 
made. But true it is that Oxford and Cambridge are 
thronged with brilliant batsmen, and that the captains 
of the Universities will be compelled this year to ex- 
clude a dozen players who in a less fortunate age 
would have little trouble in winning their blue. 

The contest of the counties is like to be fought 
with keener energy and better spirit than ever. Notts 
is playing its full strength and Shrewsbury is as able 
and judicious as of yore. Last season this accomplished 
batsman was vulgarly and constantly assailed because he 
refused to sacrifice style and accuracy to sensation. Only 
the mob and its peculiar press could insist that an artist 
should change his method in response to their clamour, 
and, to do Shrewsbury justice, he is playing with as 
dogged a patience as ever, We are no advocates of 
the stone-wall manner of Scotton and Dr, Barrett ; 
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indeed, we rejoice exceedingly that that other Doctor, 
who played with a more than Samoan patience, is absent 
from the Australian Team. But we are all for the 
rigour of the game, and even the public—unthinking 
as it may be—should note that it is Shrewsbury’s 
habit to make runs. He never keeps up his wicket 
from the mere love of an inactive existence, and if he 
treats certain treacherous balls with contempt that he 
may the more fiercely punish others, why do not the 
holiday-makers of the Oval, athirst for a victim, offer 
an erring bowler for their sacrifice? Of Surrey’s 
fortune it is difficult to speak. Indeed, it hangs 
upon the thread of Lohmann’s health, and if this 
magnificent player be compelled to refrain from cricket, 
his county's chances will be seriously imperilled. It 
was said some time since by an enthusiast that Lohmann’s 
illness was a ‘ national disaster’, and, though the phrase 
is somewhat unbridled, every one that takes an interest 
in the game will regret the retirement—even for a 
while—of this incomparable bowler, this dashing bats- 
man, this splendidly vigorous field. Lohmann has never 
spared himself. From end to end of the season he has 
worked with unexampled zeal and good humour, and if 
he be compelled to rest for a while, it is some solace—for 
him—that he has earned his rest. The other counties 
have yet to reveal themselves. Gloster’s decadence is 
almost certain, for an eleven without great bowling 
talent is foredoomed to defeat. But we shall feel a 
genuine sorrow if Somerset do not prove, as Gloster 
proved in her golden age, that esprit de corps and local 
enthusiasm are efficient substitutes for a professional 
tradition. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE 


HIS continued suspension of Australian Banks is 
witness to the pedantry of panic. The common 
investor resembles nothing so much as the domesticated 
sheep, which long association with mankind has neither 
invested with intelligence nor cured of inborn timidity. 
Indeed, the alarm once started, reason passes utterly into 
abeyance, and the primal inconsiderateness in adherence 
is surpassed by the final precipitancy in abandonment. 
Meanwhile it is clear that finance remains a sealed book 
to the general: the folly of the man that burnt ‘ fivers’” 
in order to encompass the ruin of the partners, his 
cousins, represents a profound morality. ‘That the City 
of Melbourne Bank should follow its weaker brethren 
seemed inevitable ; but how to explain the closing of the 
Queensland National and Royal and the Commercial of 
Sydney? ‘The three institutions have been managed on 
circumspect principles and have maintained an adequate 
reserve. Yet the depositors, for the most part British, 
fHatly refuse to renew, and so both prudent and in- 
discreet must sprawl together in the mire. Such 
timorousness finds partial justification, no doubt, in 
those schemes of reconstruction which Victoria has 
matured with more than tropical rapidity. It is not 
too much to say that all these devices, whose essence 
consists in the forcible conversion of creditors into 
shareholders, not only aggravate the situation but also 
perpetrate downright injustice. When, after a show of 
consent from some perfunctory meeting, moneys are 
impounded and locked up for several years, or even 
indefinitely, what wonder if whoso can finger his coin 
make haste to the counter, and let common interests 
go hang? At the same lime a certain self-control 
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appears desirable: if only for the selfish reason that 
treasure must wash ashore from the wreckage, to the 
comfort of the survivors. 

Money-markets are delicate organisms, but the 
general principle obtains that a discredited institution 
is best left to its fate. There was that much belauded 
stroke, the Barings sustenance; yet, the current 
position on "Change considered, it may fairly be ques- 
tioned if Sir William Lidderdale’s action really made 
for stability. By no process of conjuring can soundness 
be made out of insecurity, and if a Government 
guarantee means rescue, it also means a discredited 
existence. At least the Victorian Ministry deserves 
approval for its recognition, as implied in its sturdy 
superiority to frenzied appeals, of this elemental 
fact. The mischief is that the Banks themselves will 
not face their plight, nor apprehend that in the 
end, unless conflicting interests amalgamate, recon- 
struction must mean liquidation more abysmal still. 
The insane competition for business, good and indif- 
ferent, brought matters to their present pass, and the 
Devil has assuredly seized—not merely the hindmost 
but—all save the very first flight. And the old rivalry 
will be embittered by the actual conditions of refurbish- 
ment; the absence, namely, of unpaid capital, and the 
presence of inevitable debt. Whitewashing is indubitably 
trying to one’s dignity; but it achieves a finality of 
misfortune, and in the salvage there are possibilities 
for the future. Whereas the Melbourne attempt to 
convert collapse into prosperity but prolongs a crisis 
which might conceivably end in Australia’s descent 
to the level of Paraguay. 

Fortunately the ineptitude of Victorian mismanage- 
ment seems more than counterbalanced by the common- 
sense of Sydney, and of Brisbane, too, the week's 
declared holiday excepted. ‘True that certain nostrums 
do obtain in New South Wales—as the establishment 
of a State bank with powers that read a_ trifle 
visionary; while the proposal to make notes legal 
tender for six months will cause the hard-and- 
fast economist to shriek aloud. Still, the latter plan 
was promptly discouraged by the establishments for 
whose benefit it was conceived, so that the published 
announcement may not impossibly taste of fare. 
As for the proposed reconstitutions, they have at least 
this merit : that they represent (as yet) a very limited 
hocus-pocus in contrast with the southern Colony’s. But 
the causa causans of these bedevilments concerns the 
wretched policy of piling up debts and liabilities to the 
end that a working-class electorate may wax fat and 
kick ; wherein the sum-total of Melbourne’s indis- 
cretions considerably outweighs her sister States’, 
Labour parties, in truth, must cease from controlling 
Legislatures, and voters be taught that expectations 
ought to square with means. 

In short, it behoves Australia not to advance 
just now, but to mark time. In the end she cannot 
fail to attain her legitimate ambitions, albeit that 
Victoria, with a somewhat circumscribed acreage, has 
discounted her inheritance and must suffer much and 
long therefor. ‘Take Queensland, for example, where 
in seven years a youth of average industry can realise 
two thousand sterling at sugar-planting ; whose annual 
yield of gold-dust has topped 580,000 ounces; where 
the wool-clip of ‘92 is worth £60,000, and the stock 
some £25,000 more, Surely a temporary depressior, 
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portends no permanent decline but rather a breathing- 
time before further development ? The bane of 
Australasian politics has been the tendency of Austral- 
asia to copy American models alike in civic institu- 
tions and in private ventures. Now, could she learn 
from her present trials to cultivate the sober-pacing 
methods of the mother-country, she might achieve 
broad-based prosperity without these cataclysmic 
intervals of disquietude. 


‘GOOD THUMPING LIES’ 


F but to realise the utter falsity of the principle on 
which Mr. Mundella has organised his new Labour 
Gazette, the reports of the Assistant Commissioners, 
Messrs. Bear and Wilkinson, should be very closely 
studied. ‘They deal with the agricultural labourer, and 
the point of view is all-round and strictly impartial. 
Before the Labour Commission took the work in hand 
the country was flooded with reports compiled on the 
lines and in the spirit approved by the President of the 
Board of Trade, who has (in fact) begun to publish as 
authoritative a set of statistics imposed upon him, from 
the Unions, by a_ parcel of leading agitators and 
strikers and of paid (and therefore interested) officials. 
This was very much the method of the Journal of his 
Department ; and, as is now notorious, a vast number 
of its statements of fact were utterly untrustworthy and 
would not bear a moment’s scrutiny. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, is not subsidising a labour print but 
running one of its own, free of cost to everybody save 
the ratepayer; and the system is all in the interest 
of persistent and immitigable lying. We recall how 
The Daily News, The Star, and the other exponents 
of Radicalism employed it to the exploitation of Hodge 
and his woes: how they sent ‘Commissioners’ to the 
rural districts with heaven knows what orders, to 
what purpose all men know. If these gentlemen had 
any idea of justice at all, that idea resolved itself into 
a noble determination not to hear the other side. 
‘They chose such districts as were exceptionally bad for 
the scene of their operations ; they invited and reported 
the witness of notorious malcontents and mischief- 
makers ; they wholly ignored the masters, and if ever 
they were contradicted they were content to retort that 
their critic had the squire’s ear, and the parson’s, and 
the farmer's. And the consequence was a presentment 
of rural England that was false in fact, false in senti- 
ment, false in premises and deductions, and falser than 
false (so to speak) in effect. It is needless to charge 
them with lying for a purpose; but it is a poor ccm- 
pliment to their intelligence to imagine that they really 
believed what they said. ‘They started from a basis of 
pure ignorance, and their minds were virgin soil to the 
conscientious liar. And if anybody deem this sort of 
thing too strong, he is hereby invited to contrast the 
facts as stated in their works with the facts set forth in 
the present Blue-book. 

‘To descend to particulars: there is the wages ques- 
tion. Most of us remember the hot dispute that 
arose as to whether ten shillings a week or eight were 
Hodge’s average—the late Mr, A. B. Winterbotham 
insisting on the smaller sum. <A statement in these 
columns that Hodge’s average was probably something 
like fifteen, howbeit borne out by a most stubborn set 
of facts, laboriously collected by Mr. 'T, E. Kebbel, 
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was received with derision. Why, if Hodge were paid 
at that rate he would think himself in heaven! It is 
improbable that he does so ; but official inquiry proves 
his average to be—not that, it is true, but—something 
more. ‘The Assistant-Commissioners conducted their 
investigations independently, and each one found out 
for himself that Hodge’s average wage is nearer sixteen 
shillings than fifteen. ‘The sum is far from princely, but 
‘tis one on which the unskilled rural labourer may live 
with ease and comfort; and the statement that he may 
essay todo so an he will is backed with so much 
circumstance by so many and so potent facts that 
contradiction is impossible. Anyhow the sceptic may 
with ease convince himself. Take, for example, the 
Poor Law Union of St. Neots (near every district is 
treated with equal thoroughness), and what were 
simpler than to verify, or disprove, the assertion that 
Mr. Paisley of Waresley pays his horsekeeper £42 a 
year, his stockman the same, his shepherd £39 16s., 
and his ordinary labourers £39 16s.? What than 
the notification that Mr. Cooke of Kimbolton pays 
£42 9s. Td., L41, L4S 5s, 10d. and £39 17s. Qd. ? 
What than the explicit record that Hodge's weekly 
average at Abbotsley is 17s. 3)d., and with Mr. Fairey 
of St. Neots 15s. 1}d.? It may be said that, as litera- 
ture, such arrangements of detail ‘do not over-stimi- 
late.” But they are mighty good for the public liar ; for 
they prove beyond argument that the farm-servant is 
not the starved and ill-paid wretch of his excited (and 
salaried) imagination. 

There is a still more important point. Itis a Radical 
dogma that the English farmer was ‘ born grumbling’: 
that, if his crops fail, he is swift to make his losses good 
Well: this article of faith 
is mainly a most shameless superstition. In no other 
industry does the rank-and-file endure the kindness and 
consideration that are Hodge’s common portion. To the 
master in town his men are simple units in a total: they 
do their work and take their pay, but he scarce so much 
as knows their names. On a farm the master is ever 
in contact with his servants: he knows their wives and 
children ; not infrequently he works with them side by 
side; the bond between them is in its way paternal. 
To decry and ridicule this relation is a common thing 
with agitators, while your clever London journalist will 
sneer and jibe it out of court as a survival of feudalism, 
or some such trumpery. But that it exists and is a 
source of benefit is abundantly proved by these Reports, 
whose general teaching is that Hodge has made a most 
astonishing advance in the last half-century. He is 
better paid and better housed; he has a thousand new 
advantages and opportunities ; the inside of his cottage 
bears witness not less to his growth in taste than to his 
increase in prosperity. More: a great deal of this 
advance has been accomplished in the teeth of a wind 
that has swept away the farmer's profits. How, then, 
account for it, especially as it has been least marked 
In the agitator’s country, unless you attribute it in 
part to the master’s generosity? Of course, he has 
not been wholly disinterested : the migration to town 
has compelled him to exercise a certain amount of 
consideration. But such a piece of pressure would have 
availed in no other calling. Governments have vied 
with each other in the attempt to make life pleasant 
for Hodge. 'The evidence shows him to have more 
allotments than he knows what to do with, and it is 
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naught but his peculiar scepticism in regard to possible 
advantages that hinders him from accepting the invita- 
tion to take up with small holdings. His children are 
taught the rudiments for nothing ; and a highly consi- 
derate County Council has flooded the village with 
pedagogues, male and female, for himself. Bright 
young ladies from that and tother college come to 
teach his missus how to cook her bacon, his girls 
how to be scientific dairymaids ; while whole armies of 
lecturers go forth to show him how to make his poultry 
pay, and his apple and plum trees fructify. Ere 
long, too, he will have a little Parliament all to 
himself; and if all these things do not keep him going, 
he will surely die the death of a person killed with 
kindness. 

That, or something like it, is the bold outline of our 
Assistant-Commissioners. It differs materially from 
the fancy picture painted (with so much bad feeling 
and good ink) by the Radical journalist, but it need 
not necessarily be untrue for that. At any rate, the 
Commissioners, in consulting all the classes concerned 
in their inquiry, have gone to work in the right way ; 
and it is something of a public scandal that Mr. Mundella 
is not following their example in respect of the burden 
he has imposed upon his not exactly Atlantean 
shoulders, 


ARMENIA 


HE London Armenians, who have just honoured 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster with a 
complimentary dinner, can scarcely feel that the cause 
of a most interesting nationality has been notably 
advanced by the proceeding. In fact the speech of 
the evening’s guest must have driven it painfully home 
to the Armenian mind that Radical sentiment is to 
be had for the asking, but Radical help is a matter of 
votes or the terror of arms. 

Mr. Bryce admitted, as every sane man must, that the 
government of Armenia is at times a public scandal : 
not that she has worse governors than the rest of 
Asiatic Turkey, but she is less in the eye of Europe, 
and there are jealousies at Constantinople, and the 
ruling Pasha can never get force enough to keep the 
marauding Kurds in check. Now, Mr. Bryce holds, 
very naturally, that the proper remedy is autonomy, 
or at least some such arrangement as obtains in the 
Lebanon. But for this you would have to go to the 
Powers, and the Powers would have to act together : 
which is absurd. Moreover, though the Chancellor of 
the Duchy did not say so, Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
party he controls are careful to restrict their chivalry to 
the practical necessities of the lobby. Mr. Bryce was 
more sanguine as to certain minor reforms in the 
matter of permanent governors and a better police force : 
but he did not dwell too long on the subject, and he 
presently lost himself in general declamation concerning 
the virtue of patience, with the past and future glories 
of a race that is just now as it were a beggar mumping 
by the way. 

It shall not be ours to suspect the existence of one 
tittle of insincerity in our good Chancellor’s enthusiasm. 
Indeed an historical student who has travelled the snows 
of pre-historic Ararat has no doubt a very proper 
traveller-and-bistorian sort of sympathy for the ancient 
race whose guest he was. Still, in this matter, as in 
others, Mr. Bryce’s party is the reverse of blameless. For 
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it is to his party, and to none else, that is due the 
practical repudiating of the Cyprus Convention. 
Lord Beaconsfield strove hard that Britain should 
keep Asiatic Turkey from the Russian, and, as in 
India before and in Egypt since his time, should 
herself reform the adminstration and assist in the 
development of the province. But his ambition, though 
its achievement would at least have saved the throats 
of many men and the feelings of many women, proved 
infinitely shocking to that great and goodly thing, 
the Gladstonian Conscience, and in the end naught 
came of it save the possession of Cyprus. And in 
the meantime, in spite of delegations and Daily News 
letters, things must be as they may: until Russian 
impudence perchance shall worry Britain into a 
return to her tradition; when the Armenians may 
get something worth having. For the rest, they had 
better look neither to the Cossack barrack nor yet 
to the Daily News and the National Liberal Club. 
That part of them which has passed under Russian 
rule is vouchsafed the scantest respect for its language 
and traditions ; while the ancient Armenian Church— 
for which Mr. Bryce cherishes a fervour surprising in 
an apostle of Liberationism; but then, the Pasha 
controls no British votes—might exchange a Mahome- 
tan Sultan for an orthodox Tzar not altogether to its 
advantage. As for British sympathy, the Radical 
party, however apt to sentimentalise across the walnuts 
and the wine, has never yet been known to carry its 
sentiments into practice. Moreover, if it essayed to do 
so there is that terrible Senior Member for Northamp- 
ton to reckon withal, to say nothing of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, who is ever keen to scuttle-at-any-price, from 
righteous war as from sound liquor. 

‘They who'd be free themselves must strike the blow’: 
Byron found it hard to teach his lesson to the modern 
Greek ; the odds are long that the Asiatic Christian 
will not learn it for many a day. And yet this seems 
Armenia’s only course, though for our own sakes we 
trust she will not take it. Meanwhile, Asiatic Turkey, 
to name no other province of the Ottoman Empire, 
remains a standing menace against Br:tish interests, in 
that its chronic state of misrule, especially in the out- 
landish inland parts, gives our hereditary enemy per- 
petual material for conquest and intrigue. We have 
made order of the mighty Indian anarchy, and without 
doubt at comparatively little cost we might have 
done the same for ‘Turkey in Asia—had Mr. Glad- 
stone retired some score of years ago. But we lost 
our chance in “80; and with Ireland, and Wales, and 
English Hodge, and the middle-class Radical M.P. 
upon our hands, it looks as if we should have to tum 
to and fend for ourselves. Tor the rest, we shall some 
day realise—not individually but at large—that in yield- 
ing to the craven fear of being great, and in turning from 
the great work our chief had foreseen for us in these 
regions, we were British in nothing save our deference to 
sentimental rhetoric and the sham great man. 


IMMORAL MORALITY 


HE apparition of Lord Roberts in England, and 

his seeming inflexible resolution to bring the 
results of his intimate and far-reaching experience to 
the knowledge of us who ‘live at home in ease” can 
only be regarded with dissatisfaction by the sickly 
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Puritan who looms so large upon the times. The 
general military and geographical questions with which 
Lord Roberts is naturally most closely associated may 
indeed be left to the delicate digestion of the pro- 
fessional patriot: it is matter which will prove 
a difficult dish for the Puritan, and concerning it 
there should be no hesitating in speech. ‘The day has 
passed when we can look for the inner conversion 
of these men who dare not to think for themselves, 
or make those acknowledgments which to the sane 
and the thoughtful are among the patent facts 
of existence. ... To begin by a generalisation: 
in the past hundred years, life and letters have been 
strangely, woefully oppressed by a singular prudishness 
of language, which in its tura has reacted upon thought. 
Common facts of every-day existence, facts about which 
no human being ever had the right to be ashamed, have 
gradually been removed from letters and from conver- 
sation with so persistent a bashfulness, that the extra- 
ordinary result has been a practical negation of those 
facts—a negation which has even given birth to as false 
legislation as could well be conceived. False, because 
the premises upon which it is based involves a false, 
a cruel assumption, the assumption, namely, that men 
are not human beings, and that their consequently 
inhuman actions deserve no protection nor the sanction 
of any legislative guardianship. Wherefore the State 
refuses to confess the existence of necessary evils; 
which evils being allowed, destroy or maim the 
State. 

For a long time, however, this spirit of ostrich-like 
purity was not permitted to prevail over one portion 
of the State Service, and the young men sent to protect 
our possessions in India were, during this more blessed 
period at least, protected by legislation from the worst 
evils that could befall them from association with 
Oriental filth. But the spirit of the times came to 
brood over the responsible Government of India; and 
in a stroke these safeguards were withdrawn, and the 
young soldier was presently exposed to every conse- 
quence of what we pleasantly call his youthful follies 
and indiscretions. It was monstrous—these wiseacres 
argued—that by the slightest sign or sanction there 
should seem to appear, on the part of the State, a 
sufferance of what is clear immorality. Let a man 
go his ways, and if he encounter disease, possible 
death, in his progress, let his private responsi- 
bility pay for his private action. ‘To protect is to 
tolerate; to tolerate is to encourage. So ran the 
argument ; for these curious logicians ever argue 
by syllogism, by academic and ‘pure’ principle, 
never by the common experience of life, by the 
indisputable testimony of their own bodies. It would 
be idle to reiterate the arguments by which so cruel 
and false a conclusion can be burst like any soap- 
bubble. It would be idle to ask why we should be at 
such trouble to secure a certain bodily cleanliness in our 
armies, involving on the part of men the most humilia- 
ting of examinations and the severest of disciplinary 
regulations, when, on the other hand we smilingly 
throw open the doors to a possibility of dirt and 
disease compared to which mere cleansing of skin and 
soundness of muscle is the veriest triviality ? Such 
questions have been asked too often ; and, if the 
sanction of law be refused, protection should be sought 
elsewhere, 
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The necessity of such a protection is at last beginning 
to be forced upon the attention of those immediate 
authorities who appear to have a wider sense of 
humanity, and of worldliness in its best sense, than tbe 
framers of a sickly legislation. We have not yet, it 
appears, arrived at the time when we can clearly and 
unaffectedly use direct speech upon so critical a 
subject; but rumours are on the wing that at last, 
in a great many of the cantonments of India, an 
official recognition of the ways and works of the human 
man is growing to be a widespread fact, and that an 
independently protective legislation has accordingly 
been organised. Of course we shall hear the customary 
howlings of the scandalised Puritan, anxious for the 
purity of every man save himself ; of course the 
clamours of every thoughtless busybody in Great 
Britain will be sent singing down the wind of opposi- 
tion. But if the wisdom of these beginnings is 
persisted in stubbornly, unchangeably, ineludably, it 
cannot but be that in time a thoughtful and humane 
reasonableness will prevail, and human beings in the 
bulk will awaken to the needs born of their own 
necessities. 


BULGAR AND GREEK 


T matters nothing to Prince or people in Bulgaria 
that Ferdinand is not recognised a sovereign by 
the Great Powers. Indeed, it may be that he is better 
supported by the Bulgars for that very reason. As 
much as might be has been made of his alliance with 
the Bourbons, and for the first time since the Treaty 
of Berlin, Bulgaria appeals to the imagination of 
Kurope. The Prince Alexander episode was moving 
and strange, but there was a fatal theatricality about it 
all. Now things are very different, and though 
Russian diplomatists may assert that Prince Ferdinand’s 
marriage has changed nothing, they as well as other 
people must recognise that it has changed a good deal. 
It has created a sentiment of personal loyalty ; it has 
been the occasion of friendly unofficial greetings from 
many sovereigns; and it has reminded Europe that 
Prince Ferdinand is certainly in the saddle, however he 
got there. The rest is a matter of time, occasion, and 
prudence. The Eastern Question still exists, and will 
exist while Britain and Russia are Asiatic powers ; but 
while vaticination about the Kast of Europe is merely 
profitless, it is hard to imagine that Bulgaria is not 
ina fair way to becoming a nationality to the full as 
worthy the name as Servia, and not much below 
Roumania. 

The Great Sobranje, assembled to consider a proposal 
to amend the Constitution, was opened with all pomp 
and circumstance by the ruling sovereign. What can 
it matter to Prince or people that the Great Powers 
recognise neither sovereign nor Sobranje? Bulgaria 
might well retort that she for her part does not 
recognise the Great Powers. Nor need she do so— 
while there is peace. But if war come, then it will be 
her interest to recognise at least one of them, and 
that one will not be Russia. At present she is an 
object-lesson to diplomatists. And all this is the 
result of waiting. A nation is not made in a 
day. But Bulgaria has waited (as has the Princess 
Clementine); and Bulgaria is a nation made. Had 
the Berlin Conference resulted in the establish- 
ment of a full-fledged Bulgarian kingdom there 
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would certainly have been disaster. Here again 
after all these years is a fresh proof of Lord Beacons- 
field’s prescience. But turn to Greece—a manufactured 
nation, if ever there was one in the world. She was not 
content with the day of small things; she argued that, 
inasmuch as she had been incompetent to manage one 
talent to advantage she ought to have the control of 
ten ; and she argued not in vain. Lord Beaconsfield was 
once more prophetic : ‘Greece can wait,’ he said at Berlin. 
But wait was what Greece would not do: and the result 
is an approximation to bankruptcy, a chronic state of 
crisis, and the full development of the hateful ‘ spoils 
to the victors’ system. 

Even more than the American Republic is Greece 
the happy hunting-ground of the professional poli- 
tician. She has cherished the education craze to its 
highest pitch of frenzy: every career she has to offer 
is open to him that can pass examinations. Know- 
ledge—not character—is the key to all her gates; 
and every intelligent boy looks forward to becoming a 
journalist first and a Prime Minister afterwards. She 
is peopled by graduates manufactured at the public 
cost: they must live somehow ; somehow they do; and 
public life is utterly and flagrantly corrupt. It is 
hoped—rather vocally than sincerely—that the new 
Ministry may do _ something to rebabilitate the 
national credit and to physic, however mildly, the 
body politic itself ; and the ground for this ex- 
pression of credulity is that the Premier and two 
of his colleagues are not in the Chamber. It is a 
terrible satire on parliamentary government. It should 
bring home to some of us the reflection that Parlia- 
ments are not everything, but there are times in a 
nation’s history when they must be ignored, or cireum- 
vented, or abolished (even) from the face of the land. 


PRO ARIS 


VER fifty years ago our Premier held that ‘the 

statesman must be a worshipper. ‘To-day his most 
intimate colleague would (but dare not) write God with 
a small g. However, the good grey recreant’s develop- 
ment in moral obliquity is best left to Marie 
Dronsart or another; and at least detraction cannot 
assert that he has ever wearied of lay-reading or 
abstained from public prayer. So let us discard 
historical disquisition and proceed with the 
personage of the moment who will (1) sub- 
scribe to the Destitute Clergy Fund, and (2) 
deliver a limb of the National Church bound 
for the block to her inveterate enemy. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s inconsistencies have ere now reduced the very 
Daily News to silence; but never has he outraged 
decency more flagrantly than by this sinister doubling 
of the parts of Rabshakeh and Hezekiah. ‘The 
performance fairly beggars criticism, and it remains 
but to overwhelm its perpetrator with contempt until 
he abstain perforce from further evil-doing. At least 
the Albert Hall assemblage has effected this: that 
even the man’s enormous vanity cannot ignore the 
utter abhorrence which his unhallowed schemes of 
spoliation have awakened in all classes of his 
co-religionists. But, in truth, it has achieved 
far more than the confusion of a solitary equivo- 
cator: the Archbishop's generalship has so arrayed 
the battle, that the Establishment shall emerge 
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the mightier for its trials, and the head of Noncon- 
formity lie bruised for a generation at least. ‘The 
country owes much to the wise divine who, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s recommendation, fills Augustine’s seat ; but 
never were his shining qualities more admirably dis- 
played than at Tuesday’s gathering. 

‘It is an advancing Church, has said its would- 
be destroyer; ‘it is an active Church, a_ living 
Church, and I hope very distinctly a Church rising 
from elevation to elevation... From his own mouth (as 
always) must the unjust steward be judged; but how 
not to admirate the apt description? No doubt some 
sixty years ago religious torpor prevailed both in 
the Principality and in Britain at large: indeed, 
the poorer and remoter district was singularly more 
vulnerable to the aggressions of Dissent. But nowhere 
has the revival achieved a more marked ascendency, nor 
the rout of the conventicle been more overwhelming. 
Have not over £2,000,000 been contributed within the 
reign to fabrics alone? and is not Mr. Gee’s failure 
to publish his statistics a confession of schismatic 
decadence? In fact, the hardy assertion that the 
minority is one of Churchmen remains entirely un- 
proven ; since the figures of the General Election (which 
turned on many issues besides) have been entirely upset by 
those of the petitions. Accordingly, it isin the moment 
of her greatest efficiency that this church-going 
Iconoclast would fain deliver over to rabid County 
Councils the English Establishment in Wales. And the 
thing is not done in a corner, but concerns a wholesale 
plan of robbery and confiscation. There is Mr. 
Asquith’s argument to show that to the latter-day 
Radical endowments count but as so much beer-duty, 
to be diverted at pleasure to the endowment of 
idiot asylums or the purifying of sewage. Lord 
Selborne’s erudition was almost wasted in demolishing 
this rising-barrister argument; for everybody—every- 
body, that is, but Mr. Asquith—knows that even 
tithe did not originate in a State grant but in a 
sense of moral obligation, and that the Church's 
property mainly derives from private benefaction which 
the secular authority cannot touch without committing 
itself to the rankest Jacobinism. However, the 
Home Secretary may be cordially thanked for his 
ingenious maladroitness, inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone 
stands convicted thereby of that devouring appetite for 
Disendowment which, pending the advent of ‘ ripeness’ 
(which is opportunity for betrayal) he has disclaimed 
not less indignantly than he denounced the late 
Mr. Parnell. 

Indeed, St. Asaph being no more separable from the 
general organism than London, the plunder of the part 
implies, of necessity, the pillaging of the whole. Nor 
ean the baseness of the design find palliation in the 
circumstance that, so surely as the sun sets in high 
heaven is it foredoomed to discomfiture. The 
Gladstone-Gee alliance might achieve the success 
to which its principals aspire; yet the Church would 
survive, and in the end would overcome.  Dis- 
establishment would, besides, imply the inevitable 
creation of a Clerical Party of far weightier im- 


pact than any of those that are feared of 


Continental Governments, being supported by the 
popular intelligence and athirst for a newer and amore 
righteous revenge. Dr. Benson would disclaim the 
idea of retaliation, and Heaven forbid that we should 
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sin with’the ungodly ; but Cabinets would at least be 
purged of Liberationists, and legislation in the name of 
Anarchy beaten to a standstill. In the meanwhile 
Engiand would have broken with an historic continuity 
more ancient than the Monarchy’s own, and her loss of 
character would entail both social and spiritual 
degradation. More: the very abolition of an institu- 
tion compact with the nation’s identity, were calculated 
to breed that sense of insecurity which forms (with the 
Mob) the surest incentive to revolution. 

The cruelty of the design repels the more because it 
is aimed at the poor alone: alike in crowded cities, 
where the Church is the only antidote against congested 
vice, and in the country districts, whose parsons—to 
put their influence upon its lowest plane—at least 
alleviate indigence and diversify monotony. It may be 
that blanket-clubs and mothers’-meetings are legitimate 
subjects of satire; but the conclusion does not follow 
that the dying should therefore go unvisited, or the 
mourners unconsoled. Can Mr. Gladstone himself deny 
that a serious, if a temporary, diminution of efficiency 
must attend the confiscation of sacred investments 
to which (always according to his Home Secretary) this 
precious Suspensory Bill is but a prelude? However, 
he shall be saved from the accomplishing, though not 
from the intending, of such an achievement in 
treachery ; for * We ‘mean not to go down, said the 
Primate ; ‘ we stand: by God’s grace we advance.’ And 
in sober truth he spoke by the card. 


THE AGENT'S RIDE 
OURTEEN miles to Ballinaslode ; 


Fourteen miles of a lonely road ; 
A night that seems to hold its breath, 
As watchers do in the room of death ; 
(Tp to the saddle with care behind 
For the welt of the work that chafes my mind, 
And my wife and her lips are ashen gray 
Till she sees me safe for another day. 


Lonely and still the road so white 

Dips and climbs in the mild blue night ; 

And I think of each sidelong, sullen face 

I left but now in the market-place. 

And the scratch of a patriot counsellor’s pen ; 
And the verdict of lying, frightened men, 

And my friend—my friend !—with the fearless eye, 
Laid in his blood in the road hard by! 


Ping! It made old Pheebe start, 

The bullet meant for her master’s heart : 

A shade above, or an inch to the right, 

And my wife had cursed her Ged to-night. 

And something springs from the roadside bield, 
And stoops and runs in the darkling field, 

And my pistol’s cocked, and a rat’s a rat— 

Yet .... how to feel angered with filth like that ? 


But I think (as I pat the trembling mare 

With a whispered curse that ends in a prayer) 

Of London gentlemen, safe at their ease, 

At work in the dark with tools like these. 

Who paid the slayer when Curtin died 

In his brother’s house, by his daughter’s side 7 
Dogs .... ay, dogs! .... and they have their day, 
Yet God Save Ireland, still I say, 
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THE HALLS 


URING the last few years the Music-Hall has been filled 
with the cold blasts of respectability. No Temple 
of Merriment can withstand the influence of a chilly 
audience. And, as Clapham has now discovered that the 
Lyceum is not the only haunt of the arts, as even Brixton 
the Demure is haunted by lurid dreams of Serio-Comics 
and Renowned Comedians, it were strange indeed if the 
Theatre of Varieties did not suffer sad change. In the 
ancient days, when all who entered in were bidden to 
abandon hope of such respect as is due to a blameless life, 
there was svope for freedom and originality. But  to- 
day the County Council and the Southern Suburbs have 
driven the Halls into a gloomy self-consciousness—a morbid 
desire to please at once an unsympathetic audience and a 
committee of Pecksniffs. 

The most obvious results are a reckless profusion of 
plate-glass and plush and the rapid extinction of local 
feeling. Once a wooden bench would symbolise the 
modest transformed public-house, and now you are bidden 
to a stall whose magnificence suggests a five-act tragedy. 
The florid and amiable chairman of old time maintained 
a sentiment of kindliness between the players and their 
public : consuming meanwhile innumerable ‘smokes’ and 
But he survives 
not save in the more distant Halls—less reality than symbol, 
he! And the characteristic peculiarities, the quaint touches 
of provincialism, which divided East from West, North from 
South, are disappearing fast between the plush and the 
paint. You cross the water, and but for the audience you 
might be in Leicester Square. True, there are ‘comedians’ 
who find a wilder welcome in this Hall than in that, 
and who kick their highest in revenge, and pipe their 
shrillest, where enthusiasm is most loud. 


plunging through a sea of ‘Scotch cold.’ 


Thus, if cory- 
bantics be to your taste you will seek the Sisters Tilley at 
the Pavilion, while the amateur of pantomime will taste 
his Martinetti otherwhere than at the Empire or the 
Tivoli. But broughams and star-turns have in truth en- 
couraged uniformity,and the spontaneity and local character 
which were the Sing-Song’s bequest to the ancient Music- 
Hall are dead. 

Meanwhile, though, anotherrevolution, of ahopefulaugury, 
istaking place. The Music-Hall tradition is yielding in its 
turn to a more vivid respect for art, a sincerer interpre- 
tation of nature. The battle is being fought on both sides 
with persistent energy, but there is no doubt whose will be 
the ultimate victory. The genuine Lion Comique made no 
attempt to play a part. His one anxiety was to hit his 
audience below the belt. Words, music, and gesture were 
all designed to realise this ambition, The intonation was 
invariable and expressionless ; but the artiste knew that the 
same antic of voice repeated a thousand times would always 
produce the same impression in the pit of somebody's 
stomach, A crushing emotion was (and is) commonly set 
forth in waltz time, because the sentiment of the gallery 
thrills the more readily to that particular measure. The 
costume was as capricious as the gesture and intonation 
were fatuous ; that is to say it was contrived to suit a cer- 
tain convention, created in the age of ‘Champagne Charley’ 
and never really alive or alert. Now, of this tradition 
Mr. Charles Godfrey is the most perfect embodiment : his 
emotion is as grotesquely impossible as his costume, and as he 
knows precisely where his performance will attack the gal- 
lery, so you are certain how every word will be uttered, how 
every gesture will be designed. 
fidelity to the ancient manner. Few of his colleagues are 
completely emancipated, and even where the banner of 
progress is waved the ancient antics are not wholly 
dissembled, Upon certain Greek sculptures of an early 


But he is not alone in 
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date you may see an immovable grin, which expresses 
no emotion, but was vaguely intended by the sculptor 
to create a pleasurable impression upon the spec- 
tator. This ‘archaic smile’, as the archeologists call 
it, is worn even by the dying warriors of the A‘ginetan 
Pediment, so that it is clearly divorced from sentiment or 
And the Musie-Hall artiste is too often afflicted 
with just such another. Miss Marie Lloyd, for instance, 
even when her waltz is bleating it most trippingly, turns 
on her audience the same shining face. When she is 
most ambitious to catch as it were a breath of Mr. 
Chevalier’s naturalism, she still betrays the origin or 
all her business by an old trick of the voice, a foreseen 
But what was a universal 
habit becomes rarer every day. Indeed the Music-Hall 
tradition is doomed, and if something wholesomer take 


realism. 


movement of the hand. 


its place we need not regret this access of respectability. 
For this revolution Mr. Chevalier and the Cafés Chantants 
are clearly responsible. The Coster Laureate, as the too 
sager Ass describes him, has not of late been seen at his 
best. His Old Dutch is excellent in make-up ind 
in make-up alone: the sentiment is overcharged —is 
even common ; and the gesture, which is Mr. Chevalier’s 
own,is not individual enough for the character. But 
Mr. Chevalier is still adamant against the baneful tradi- 
tion we have defined, and, when he will, may again prove 
that the vulgarities of the last generation are not 
indispensable toatriumph. Again, the vivacity of Vanoni 
—the incomparably impudent—and of half a dozen 
Parisians has made possible another and a wittier ideal, 
We may still enjoy the fat, thick humour of Mr. Herbert 
Campbell, who saves the ancient manner from contempt, 
yet cherish a confident hope that the out-worn convention 
will give place to a proper presentment—based upon 
observation—of entertaining types and intelligible emo- 
Even now, so long as we delight in the gracious 
most finished exponent has 


tions. 
Serpentine Dance, whose 
discovered (at the Oxford and elsewhere) that beauty at 
last resides not in an elaboration of steps but in the fall 
and ripple of exquisite draperies, and has discarded the 
inelegant artifice of the electric light ; so long as Mr, Stratton 
dances with the insolence of Vestris aud the lightness 
of a wind-blown leaf; so long as Vanoni is here to swagger 
it on the stage with infinite brio and gesture unsur- 
passed ; so long as Miss Ada Lundberg is there to show you 
how to sing a comic song ; so long as Miss Ada Reeve, 
enchanting for all her vulgarity, turns her vivacious somer- 
saults: we need not fear an occasional hit in the wind, 
and we shall not, as yet, take refuge in the tedium of 
the theatre. 


THE FUTILE DON 
H” squares his elbows at high-table to the most marvel= 
lous of entrées; he rolls his eyes in common-room 
as he gulps the most precious of ports. And the entrées 
twist him with indigestion ; the wine laps him in drowsi- 
ness. He crouches over his fender in May and catches 
cold. He guts Mommsen’s S/aaisrecht for his lectures, and 
cannot decipher his notes. He reads Tennyson, and 
forgets him in the very crisis of quotation. He talks of 
this and that, but pre-eminently of this. He walks round 
Godstow or Trumpington, panting and snatching short 
steps like a girl. He kneels down in chapel, covering his 
face with his hands to shut out the under-graduates, and 
prays God to be delivered from all heresy and schism. 
You would docket him as the pattern of important 
futility. And all the while he is dead. 
Quite dead, and there are hundreds of him buried in 


Oxford and Cambridge, round chapels. His colleges are 
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castles of somnolence, palisaded off from all the world 
of men and things. Pass through the heavy gate in 
front, across the dead silence of the court, along 
the dark passage, up the dusty, winding stairs, and you 
have yet two stout doors to batter in before you can win 
to the carpeted, pictured cell where he has dug his grave. 
Slumbering there, he forgets the green earth, or he never 
knew it ; he takes count no longer of time or of his own self, 
He might doze inside that sepulchre for years, and every 
one beyond the college walls be none the wiser nor the 
sadder. This he has sometimes been known to do ; more 
often he ambles round and round his world of shades, from 
chapel to lecture-room, from hall to common-room, and so 
to bed. Rarely there passes over his coffin a gust from the 
roaring world that stirs him to a moment of galvanic life. 
Some bruit of impending dislocation in the British Empire 
has ere now dragged him out into the light to nod away an 
hour on the platform of the Guildhall or the Corn Exchange. 
But for the most part he is too thickly incrusted with forms 
and traditions and antiquities to take note of realities. 
Like the Glaucus of his own Plato, he is so rankly over- 
grown with shells and tangle that none on earth can 
recognise him for the man he was. 

For he was once a man, nor different from other men. 
He was not of necessity the schoolboy whom masters 
wonder at because he knows more than they, and fags 
laugh at because they know much more than he. Nor 
was he always the pale and studious undergraduate, not 
reading but only sluicing in facts in the vain hope of 
watering his parched soul. Not but he who would 
become a Don must sit close and read the summer through, 
and in these modern times must add some gloss of thought 
to his reading! But when he is first admitted into the 
convent he may still flatter himself that he is a man. 
That is only the beginning. For in the scale of creation 
the Don ranks between the man and the parson, and the 
living part of him must be petrified ere he be worthy to 
fold his legs under the mahogany of the common-room. 
The process of incrustation begins with the formula which 
binds him to guard and revere the statutes of his College. 
For a moment he triumphs; he has entered into the palace 
of learning, and strains his eyes to take in every detail of 
its gorgeousness. Then the forms and traditions and 
antiquities grip him, they spread their arms about him : and 
he stiffens with self-satisfaction into his stalactitic tomb. 
Contact with the youth he is to educate is the finish of it. 
Not a word, not a deed, may issue from him that might 
cause any of those little ones to offend. Beginning by 
sacrificing his body to what he holds to be his mind, he 
cannot but end by sacrificing his mind to what others 
take for his morals. 

Among the inexorable forces that close round him and 
stifle his vital part none is more potent than his fellows. 
The Eternal-Donly acts and reacts. Set a Don, even a 
Don of long standing, down in London or Paris alone, 
and he might yet attain again to humanity. It is the 
conventicle of Dons that fosters the academic death, and 
lays its cold hand on every new-comer. Go into a College 
in Oxford or Cambridge, and you will see men who have 
known each other and disliked each other since they 
were twenty—some since they were ten. Each knows 
the other’s weaknesses well enough to detest them, 
but not well enough to despise them. Oxford 


and Cambridge are ruled by the dread of the 
Sneer. Every one knows your foibles, and he has known 
them so long that he only waits a chance to make a by- 
word of them. So the ambition of the Don is wholly 
fulfilled when he can sit in his carved oak stall in chapel 
and thank God he is as other Dons are. They are all 
cut to a dead level. In Cambridge you are despised if you 
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know anything, in Oxford if you do not know every 
thing. In Oxford you must smile on your bitterest enemy 
as he insults you ; in Cambridge you must turn your back 
at table on your friend when he begins his most amusing 
story. To write anything more than a school-book is ruin, for 
it fis to be sent naked to the Sneer omnipotent. For 
he that finds some other outlet for himself except the 
mere being a Don is assuredly fair game for the clumsiest. 
So conversation, emasculated already by the fear of the 
undergraduate, rises to the sublime inanity of an old- 
maids’ tea-party : one learned man of sixty leaning over the 
table to another, and saying, ‘Do you know—it has just 
occurred to me—there are four past or present Queen’s 
men all sitting together at high-table ?’ 

The Don recogaises the existence of women only when 
he marries them. This privilege was an innovation, and 
the genuine Don marks his sense of that degradation 
of learning by being very rude to the daughters of 
his married colleague. Those daughters spend their 
early years in wondering what song the sirens sung; till 
at thirty-five they drown their sorrows in the violin. 
The young Don is much put about when he takes 
one of these foreign devils down to dinner. One who 
had blushed and stuttered more even than usual (in com- 
mon-room he was made a mark of for doing something 
more than usual) was found behind a curtain, laughing 
fit to die that he should be set to talk with so strange a 
monster. But it must be said in his defence that 
the Don often looks on the man of the world with 
a very good-humoured tolerance. There is always the 
charitable possibility that if he had been entombed for 
thirty years inside a College he might have made a very 
donly Don after all. But that is no excuse for the Don 
who tries to be a man of the world: for he is only saved 
by the fact that he never by any devilishness succeeds. 


AN ENGLISH WORTHY—III 


HE course of Davis’s life is more or less obscure for 
some years after his return from the South Seas. 

It is certain that he published his Seaman’s Secrets and 
his World’s Hydrographical Description. The second, as 
we have said, is an expression, one among many, of the 
dreams and hopes of the Arctic traveller. The first, a 
very considerable book, is the earliest original work on 
navigation and seamanship we _ English produced, 
for till Davis wrote, our’ text-books had _ been 
translations from the Spaniards, Medina and Cortes: 
it was long in use, and is of more than merely 
antiquarian value even now. The man’s journeyings till 
1598 are not known with certainty ; but it is highly pro- 
bable that he sailed with Essex to Cadiz, and in voyages 
to the Isles. For the present he had to seek employment 
as pilot and sailing-master; for, though the imprisonment 
to which he had been subjected on Milburne’s accusa- 
tions was soon ended by the friendly offices of 
Walter Raleigh, he must have been in great distress. 
His adventure in Cavendish’s voyage had been lost 
to the last penny; the wife who is careless of her 
husband’s honour is not usually careful of his sub- 
stance, and it is credible that anything he bad not 
risked in the South Sea had been wasted by his faithless 
spouse and her rascally lover, who (if Raleigh is to be 
believed) was more than suspected of coining. At such a 
pass John Davis would naturally take to sailing-master’s 
work in ships with a chance of prize-money as the 
easiest way to fill his purse; and his reputation as 
a seaman was now at a height which made_ seeking 
and finding one to him. His was not only known 
to the patrons of adventure, to Raleigh and the Gilberts, 
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to Cumberland and Essex, but to the London merchants 
also, who were just about founding the first East India 
Company, and therewith to the great trading adventurers 
of Holland ; so in 1598 he was tempted by the house of 
Moucheron (of Veere) to serve in company with another 
Englishman, named Tomkins, as Pilot on an expedition 
it was sending to the East Indies. 

One gathers that Davis was, to some extent, one of those 
who justify the distrust that is felt for men of genius by the 
large and important class of blockheads. Give him seaman- 
ship, with a crew to manage, and he was admirable ; but the 
precious quality of common sense was apt to fail him in the 
joy of visiting new lands, This time, as before with Caven- 
dish, he embarked on conditions which promised no ultimate 
comfort nor personal advantage. We andthe Dutch were 
good friends enough, being banded against the Spaniard 
and the Portugal ; yet it was certain that on a Dutch ex- 
ploring expedition an Englishman’s services would sooner 
or later be forgotten in jealousy lest he should take home 
his new-found knowledge, and use it to the hurt of pious 
Hollanders. This is exactly what happened. The cap- 
tains chosen by the Moucherons—the Houtman brothers to 
wit—do not appear to have been particularly competent : 
Davis accuses them and their crews of actual cowardice ina 
fight with the Kaffirs at the Cape ; they let themselves be 
outwitted by the Malay Rajah of Acheen; one was killed, 
the other taken prisoner ; the ships would have been lost 
if Davis and Tomkins (Master) had not played the man. 
But the enterprise was ruined if the ships were saved, and 
the survivors steered for Europe. Before the affair at 
Acheen, Davis had found he was treated with little con- 
fidence by the Houtmans, who tried to keep him as much 
as possible out of the way of establishing personal relations 
with the Rajah: in the belief (no doubt) that he would 
use whatever influence he might acquire in the interest of 
his own country. On the way home, or he was mistaken, a 
deliberate attempt was made to poison both himself and 
Tomkins ; so he landed sick of sailing with Dutchmen, 
and, as he confessed to Essex, very sorry for poor John 
Davis. For he had lost all his venture at Acheen, and was 
come back, as in those days many did come back, a poorer 
man than he went. 

In 1600 came a gleam of better luck. Davis sailed on 
the first East Indian voyage—that grain of mustard seed 
from which a mighty tree has grown. His captain was 
James Lancaster, a seaman like himself, a singular stout, 
wise man, who broke ground in the work of laying the 
foundation of our Indian Empire ; and he went as Pilot- 
Major in Lancaster's own ship, the Red Dragon (she had 
been built by Cumberland, who had christened her the 
Malice Scourge), on terms which promised a handsome re- 
turn with good luck. The voyage was full of incident, but 
Davis wrote no account of it himself, and nothing is known 
of his personal share in its fortunes. Most certainly he 
did his duty as Pilot-Major in an unexceptionable 
style, and as the profits were immense, and he 
was dealing with honest men, he no doubt pocketed 
the £2000 which was to be his if the returns were 
five for one on the investment. And now might he 
seem to have reached a comfortable abiding-place. 
As Pilot-Major to the Company, with the opportunity to 
make ventures of his own, he might soon have saved 
enough to retire upon, and so have spent his last years 
in repose with the sons born to him of his unfaithful 
Faith, and in the company of that Judith Havard 


whom he describes in his will as his ‘espoused 
love’, But it was not in his nature to resist 
an offer of adventure, and one came to him 


Some few months after the end of Lancaster's voyage. 
It was made by Sir Edward Michelborne, and in an 
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evil hour he said aye to it, and went forth to his last 
travailing on the great waters he loved so well. 

This Michelborne was an Elizabethan of the Cavendish 
stamp. He had tried to get Lancaster’s command, but the 
East India Company preferred to ‘sort their business with 
men of their own quality’: which meant that they would 
not trust their capital to a sharking, self-seeking courtier. 
The immense returns upon Lancaster’s voyage had an exas- 
perating effort on Michelborne. James I. would give any- 
thing to a courtier who bored him long enough, and Michel- 
borne earwigged and fawned till he wheedled out of that 
monarch a licence which was in fact a breach of his own 
charter to the East India Company. Then Michelborne 
tempted Davis to sail with him as Pilot, and as Pilot 
Davis sailed. Michelborne began playing the pirate 
as soon as he was in the Eastern Seas. He did not 
merely attack the Portugals: he fell upon everything he 
met, even upon vessels belonging to native princes with 
whom it was our interest to be at peace; till the Company's 
factors cried out that any more such voyages, and there 
were an end of trade. Among his prizes was a junk full 
of ‘ Japonians,’ concerning whom it pleased Sir Edward to 
tell a cock-and-bull story which deserves the attention 
of nobody. The facts to be disentombed from this 
essay in romance are that Michelborne seized the junk, 
turned the ‘ Japonians ’ into his own ship, and set to work 
to rummage his capture. While he was thus engaged 
the Japanese broke out, and sought to play the 
pirate in their turn. The first Englishman they met was 
Davis, and him they hacked to pieces. But the vengeance 
taken by his countrymen was complete, for the Japanese , 
being driven into the cabins under the poop, were there 
blown to atoms by cannon trained in upon them. 

‘Twas an end wellnigh as unworthy as it was tragical. 
If the Japanese had cut to pieces Michelborne and every- 
body else who stood between Davis and the command 
there would have been no harm done, and the voyage 
might have become memorable indeed. As it is, it is 
only worth recalling, because it sacrificed the most 
accomplished, and withal the most sympathetic, among 
Elizabethan seaman, 


THIS PICTURE AND THAT 
1. Interview with Mr, Walter Rudyard Conan Barrie. 


— intensely interesting article gives a lively picture 

of perhaps the most popular author of our time, as 
he appears in the midst of his domestic circle. No 
circumstance is omitted that can enhance the impression 
which so rare a combination of wealth, refinement, genius, 
and, above all, a lofty ethical standard is calculated to 
produce upon the readers mind. Mr. W. R. C. B. 
recounts with great particularity the events of his life, 
and is at especial pains to lay stress upon the vast amount 
of moral energy which he is in the habit of infusing into 
his works, There are pictures (done in the finest style) of 
the great novelist’s Sunday trousers from many different 
points of view, and there is also a facsimile of his 
washing-bill, which is always a long one. Our sincere 
regret at being unable to reproduce this interview in full 
is somewhat tempered by the reflection that it may be 
found in the current number of every iilustrated weekly 
and monthly periodical. We pass, therefore, to the other 
picture, in which may be observed the extraordinarily 
successful result of mingling two distinct, and at first 
sight wholly incongruous styles of writing. 


II. A Chat with Dr. Smolleit. 


It was on one of the finest mornings of an exceptionally 
fine spring that I found myself proceeding, in virtue of 4 
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commission from my editor, towards King’s Bench Man- 
sions, at present the headquarters of the eminent novelist, 
who is scarcely less eminent as a physician. Upon 
arriving at my destination, a surly porter would have 
denied me admission, and indeed was for clapping the 
door in my face, had I not tipped him the wink and half 
a guinea. ‘Oho!’ says he, ‘if that be so, it is another 
matter. For my part, I hopes I knows how to behave to 
a gentleman as well as another. Come with me, and 
I warrant you shall see the Doctor.’ So saying, he led 
me across a handsome courtyard and up several flights 
of handsome wooden stairs, to the suite of apartments 
where Dr. Smollett resides. He then opened the door 
and motioned me to enter, which when I had done he 
closed the door again, taking the precaution to lock it on 
the outside. The furniture of the room appeared to be in 
strict keeping with the Doctor’s simple tastes, consisting 
of an antique deal table and three chairs, on one of which 
the celebrated novelist ‘was seated, clad in a faded but 
comfortable nightgown, and I proceeded carefully to 
place myself upon another. As my host did not seem as 
yet to be conscious of my presence, I hemmed loudly twice 
or thrice, and asked him in a brisk voice whether that 
wooden box which I espied in a corner were not the gift 
of my Lord Straddle ? 

‘ How, fellow?’ at once cries the Doctor, looking up. 
‘ Plague’ (but plague was not the word) ‘ plague take thy 
effrontery. Why thou rascal, that stout chest which still 
diffuses so agreeably balmy an odour through the apart- 
ment, was my constant companion and lay beneath my 
hammock on that ill-starred voyage to Carthagena. But 
tell thy name, sirrah, or —— 

I hastened to satisfy his curiosity, and was about to 
launch out on a full explanation of all my views on things 
in general when he cut me short with a horrid execration, 
and informed me that I was a tedious wretch, whom he 
had no mind to listen to. ‘But what say you,’ says he, 
‘to a sneaker of punch? They make the right stuff here, 
1 promise you.’ I was all compliance, and in a moment, 
summoned the turnk—I should say footman, whose eye, 
indeed, had been glued to the keyhole during our dis- 
course, and bade him instantly bring a bowl: which he 
did without more ado, 

We made short work of the punch, which was in truth 
an excellent brew. ‘ And now, Dr. Smollett,’ said I, in 
my most engaging tones, and with (I hope) an enchanting 
smile, ‘I want you to tell me something about your life 
and your life’s work.’ 

‘Why, truly,’ replied he, ‘ there is but little to be said ; 
nor am I vain enough to suppose that the public cares to 
hear the miserable story of a literary drudge. And as for 
my life’s work, if you mean my books ‘ 

‘Nay, said I. ‘I have but ill explained my errand if 
you do not understand that I earn my bread by nothing 
else than by the chronicling of those trivial details which 





yourself despises and the mob adores. However, I know 
something of your career: and can invent more. You 
must, however, give me a nob/e sentiment or two to repeat 
to the public. What, then, is the message your works 
are designed to convey ?’ 

‘Anan ?’ says he. 

I repeated my question. 

‘ May I be eternally blasted,’ retorted the Doctor, with 
a hearty curse, ‘if I understand a syllable of what you 
say. Message be d d! Plague take all messages and 





messengers, say I, I am none of your canting vagabonds 
who snuffle and preach all day long. But as for thee, thou 
art, I perceive, a shameless prying scoundrel, poking thy 
ugly nose into other people’s business, and getting thy 
living by pandering to the inquisitiveness of the mob. 
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By , I had rather be a lacquey in a bagnio than such 
as you!’ 

I now thought it high time to appease my host upon 
whose intellect the punch had not failed to produce an 
effect, and calling for another bow], drank to his very good 
health, assuring him in the handsomest manner that L 
would not intentionally disoblige him for the world, that 
I had meant no offence, and that not a syllable of our 
conversation should appear in print. 

Hereupon he shook me warmly by the hand; after 
which we spent a merry couple of hours or more in drink- 
ing and singing: so much so that Dr. Smollett insisted 
upon warbling certain compositions of his own. It was now 
dinner-time, and, my purse being well-nigh exhausted and 
the Doctor discovering renewed symptoms of exacerbation, 
I desired the gaol—I should say the man-servant—to call 
me a coach, and made my very best bow to the illustrious 
writer whom I left under the table plunged in a pro- 
found slumber. 


THE GARDENING AND FORESTRY EXHIBITION 


T is well established by this time that the public at 
large do not greatly care what pretext is offered them 
for gathering in their thousands at Earls Court on summer 
evenings. If it were not for the name of the thing, they 
would probably be content with the illuminated fountains, 
the music, the restaurants, and one another ; with flowers 
and entertainments thrown in, they would ask no more, 
But a worthy motive is comforting to the conscientious 
soul on pleasure bent. Some among the multitude feel 
an interest in Gardening; others would like to know a 
little perhaps about Forestry. And it may be hoped not 
unreasonably that the number of either class will be en- 
larged by this Exhibition It offers much which the expert 
may study with profit. In this point of view the ‘ London 
Gardens’ are specially to be commended. They will not 
prove so strong an attraction as those exquisitely funny 
representations of the gardens of Pharaoh, Pliny, and other 
antique celebrities last year. They are not a joke, Dr. 
Masters, who has been experimenting for many years, has 
supplied the list of plants best fitted to withstand the 
poison of our atmosphere, and Mr. Charles Turner has laid 
out the gardens, It had been better to show more liberality. 
The casual passer-by will be apt to ask—for the present, at 
any rate—where are the flowers? From the main road he 
sees nothing but variegated geraniums and lobelia, ‘ Creep- 
ing Jenny,’ and ‘ London Pride.’ But the plants are there, 
duly labelled, for any who seek them, and it may be hoped 
that they will be set out in numbers presently. And the 
shrubs suitable are conspicuous enough, Not every 
gardener knows how well certain species of bamboo stand 
the London smoke. The vivid green of the Osmanthus 
under very unfavourable circumstances will be a revelation 
to nearly all. 

This is utility, by which, of course, the projectors 
justify their enterprise. They would not have asked an 
Heir Presumptive and a train of notables to patronise 
a mere show. Nor would a Prince of the Roman Catholic 
Church have dilated on that text with such warmth as 
made the unrighteous laugh. Utility is put forward at the 
very entrance ; diversion lies beyond. Here, upon the 
left, are ranged specimens of ornamental and useful 
woods from all quarters of the world. The Museums at 
South Kensington and Kew have contributed; Her 
Majesty is about to supply some rarities from the collec- 
tion at Balmoral. It is not to be imagined_that the dis- 
play is uninteresting, even to those who have no concern 
with timber, if they be blessed with an_ intelligent 
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curiosity. Mr. Cadell, late of the Indian Woods and 
Forests, has brought together a multitnde of striking 
object-lessons. Here are specimens of oak, some grown 
on kindly soil, some in unfavourable to 
the species; both of the same age. The difference is 
We should imagine that any owner of 


positions 


hardly credible. 
woodland would be persuaded to begin his studies of 
Forestry forthwith after that practical demonstration. 
Here are shown the results of bad pruning, equally 
impressive; there examples of Abies Douglasii and the 
common Silver Pine, Abies pectinata, side by side, to 
prove the waste of planting our native species when the 
foreigner can be obtained. Both are taken from Lord 
Carnarvon’s woods, of the same age, grown in the same 
soil; but the one is twenty inches in diameter at least, 
the other barely ten. Elsewhere we see it demonstrated 
that the timber of Abies Douglasii is not less excellent 
than that of its rival, Numberless are the practical 
lessons of this sort. Then we may study the insect pests 
and the maladies which afflict our trees; the substitutes 
proposed for woods that grow scarce, from the ash used for 
lance-staves to the box which wood-engravers demand in 
vain. 
that it descends even to charcoal, The Royal Gunpowder 


The collection is so varied and withal so complete 


Factory has supplied examples of every wood employed 
for its purpose. Suggestions of any more suitable will be 
welcome. 

In this department also Mr. Charles Turner is making 
his experiments upon the growth of plants under electric 
light. He has chosen only vegetables, cereals, and fruits 
for the trial, neglecting flowers ; doubtless he had some 
good reason, The first set of tomatoes, strawberries, 
wheat, ete., is subjected to are light day and night in a 
close chamber; the second to incandescent light under 
the same conditions. Two identical lots are exposed to 
the sun by day and to the rival electric system by night ; 
and one is left to Nature. A most useful and interesting 
series of experiments, but it should be enlarged. The 
electric light is no longer a curiosity, as in Siemanns’s day, 
It will soon be within the reach of all, and if the effect 
“pon plant-life be so striking as is alleged—without 
mischievous consequences—that useful secret should be 
made known as speedily as possible. 

Having improved our minds we may proceed to the 
gaieties of the show. In the Central Avenue they are as 
miscellaneous as ever. One stall-keeper has risen to the 
situation in so far that he decks his structure with festoons 
of paper roses, and furnishes his counters with roses of 
porcelain. One need not linger in the neighbourhood. 
There is the Fernery close by, where that branch of horti- 
culture may be pursued under pleasing conditions and 
ladies may take refreshment in their private tea-room. 
The covered garden beyond is occupied with rhododendrons 
doubly grateful this year, when the outdoor display is 
ruined by the drought. In fact, those who love to see 
rhododendrons in their glory must go to Earls Court. It 
is a charming spectacle. No sign of the abnormal weather 
here, of course. Not a bud has fallen, and the bushes rise 
from turf vividly green. Nothing else has been planted, 
saving a few pyrethrum white and yellow in slender beds, 
and a little parterre of roses. Rhododendrons always have 
an admirable effect from the colourist’s point of view, as a 
background. The varied masses, all half tones, throw up the 
brightness of summer frocks ; and there are no tall shrubs, 
as last year, to break the throng of visitors into groups. 
The whole broad space is surveyed ata glance. It is almost 
depressing to recall that this pretty sight cannot last. 
hose who would behold it must not lose time. There is 
indeed an ambitious project as we learn of replacing the 
rhododendrons with lilies. That would give quite another 
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effect, not easily grasped by the imagination. But it 
takes one’s breath away almost to think of the number of 
lilies that would be required. 

So we reach the grounds, which for most people are the 
raison d’élre of the exhibition. They have been rearranged 
—brought ‘ up to date ’"—but of course all former attractions 
are there, with more added. Among these is a facsimile— 
in appearance—of Eddystone Lighthouse. The thoughtful 
may wonder where lies the fascination of this object, but 
popular shows are not designed for them. Beyond is a 
building devoted to ‘ Forest Sport’ ; we learn with surprise 
thatroller-skating is the only sylvan amusement as yet iden- 
tified. Butallis very bright and gay. The ‘switchback’ 
speeds past the lakes and'mountains of Killarney this year. 
Buffalo Bill’s arena is transformed into a giant tank where 
swans and storks and herons pursue their blameless sports 
pending the arrival of nymphs and mermaids who are to 
entertain the public with mysterious evolutions presently. 
Captain Boyton makes no doubt but London will forget 
the Indians and the Deadwood Coach and all the rest of 
it when his naiads burst upon the view. Then there is 
the Bastille which we all remember in the Champs de 
Mars, with the old Rue d’Antoine: a happy novelty 
will be introduced, however, in the representation twice 
daily of Latude’s escape. But in the grounds also 
utility has its place. Those who saw and wondered 
at the difference between oaks that were grown in 
various soils, may learn, if they will, how to use the 
lesson. Small areas have been filled with stony, chalky, 
and ‘poor’ soils, and each is planted with the trees and 
undergrowth best fitted for it. Another original illustra- 
tion is offered by Messrs. Cheal, who show the various 
methods of training fruit trees. In observing these 
admirable systems, all French, we see how much behind 
are English fruit-growers. It may be doubted whether 
any item in the catalogue of useful exhibits will do so 
much service as this—and the catalogue is a long one. 

Freperick Boye. 


LADIES AT GOLF 


NEW feature is coming into the golfing world. 
Hitherto, while the supremacy of man has been 
severely threatened in many departments, he has held his 
own with little dispute in golf, Woman has invaded his 
domain in the regions of the arts, the professions, and 
sundry local boards. She has made a formal and for- 
But never until 
now has she been in such a position as to entitle 
her to contest his right to the links. But that day is 
passing away, and the revolt of golfing woman is at 
hand, 


midable claim on the electoral suffrage. 


True the links have not always, even in the 
past, been unvexed by the feminine presence. Not as 
spectators merely, but playing the game with zeal if not 
skill, ladies have crowded, much to the male exaspera- 
tion, the links of North Berwick and many other favoured 
spots. But the invasion has hitherto been scarce worthy 
of so great aname, It has rather been of the nature of a 
series of guerilla incursions, with no idea in it of serious 
At North Berwick, indeed, the specially cited in- 
stance, man even seemed to triumph in the compromise, 
when he made the ladies a links not very much _in- 
ferior to his own, and bade them play on that and be 
happy. For this, though better than the majority of 
such places, was yet of the nature of those ‘Jews’ 
quarters’ to which, as Lord Wellwood has humourously, if 
ungallantly, said, golfing man is in the habit of relegating 
golfing woman. 

But if the aggressions of the golfing woman to-day are 
not much more serious in their aspect than those of golfing 


war. 
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women in the past, there is much greater depth of 
meaning in the sentiment with which her aggressions 
are conducted. To-day she means business. She says 
—and the worst of it is that she says it with truth 
—that her foremost Amazons are not a stroke on the 
round inferior to two-thirds of the golfing men in pos- 
session. She claims that she plays as fast as any of 
the men, so that the plea of ‘blocking the green’ is 
no longer valid. She also points to the fact that in 
the rules of no well-conducted club is it laid down 
that ladies are not eligible for membership; and_ if 
man, driven back to the last reserves of unwritten law, 
replies that though one of the axioms of humanity be, 
truly or untruly, that ‘all men are equal, but not that 
‘all men and women are equal’—if he reply to her with 
such a proposition as this, she promptly counters it with 
the direct negative. And if the anthropoid who dares to 
answer her thus be not a dweller on one of the very 
topmost branches of the golfing-tree, she will further meet 
him with an immediate appeal to arms—‘ Well then, I'll 
play you!’ And what has the poor male to say to that? 
Moreover, she will go further. Inspired by that spirit 
of restless socialism which is a characteristic of the age, 
‘ But most of your golf links,’ she will say, ‘ are public places, 
If I should be black-balled as a member of your Salic Golf 
Club, and even if masculine opinion be so strong (which 
it never is, without feminine support) that no friend shall 
dare to write my name in the visitors’ book, still I will 
play upon your links—and that’s all I care about after all ! 
Do you think I want to go into your nasty Club?’ That 
is how woman, in her revolt, will argue; for she has now 
learned to begin an argument with logic, though its con- 
clusion is still generally adorned by feminine graces. 
Now, if any who has followed the  disquisition 
thus far shall dare to question a main  premiss of 
the argument —namely, that woman’s skill in golf is now 
superior to that of two-thirds of mankind—he is grievously 
in error, Out of a_ plenitude of experience may 
the doubter be gainsaid: for the writer has seen 
it and suffered under it, this faculty, lately acquired by 
woman, of playing good golf. It is golf not merely of the 
‘ putting’ order, which can cunningly find its way up and 
down the ‘ switch-back ’ contours of the St. Andrews ladies’ 
course. That faculty woman has always possessed to a 
marvel. Nor is it golf of the merely graceless order, 
such as one has often, with sorrow, seen exhibited 
by woman. It gives the lie direct to the assertion 
that ‘ golf is not a graceful game for ladies.’ The reason 
is not far to seek. These latter-day Amazons have not, 
like their elder sisters—if such an odious comparison may 
be tolerated—taken up golf after the figure and the 
muscles were set. They have learned the game as 
children, Like the historical caddie they have been 
‘teethed on a golf club’: with wondrous good profit to 
their swing ; whatever the effect upon their teething, they 
swing with suppleness and grace. They apply every 
ounce of power at the right moment to send the ball 
whizzing off the ‘tee,’ or to pick it from the bad lie with 
the ‘brassie.. They loft, with ‘mashie’ or ‘iron,’ in a 
manner which is the despair of many a long-suffering 
male. They ‘putt’ with a confidence which is the 
exclusive possession of their sex. Most wonderful of all, 
they observe the rules, and do not speak on the stroke. 
All this they can do; and, what is more, they are 
beginning to know it. As is said of the newly enfranchised 
voter, they are learning their strength; and, confiding on 
this excellent basis, they put forth their claim to a share 
of man’s monopoly in the links. To one aspect only of the 
argument are they at all short-sighted: is man any the 
more likely to receive, with joy, woman upon his links 
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because, when she is there, it is more than likely that she 
will beat him badly? We understand that women know 
men, although the converse is, of course, not true; there- 
fore we may hope that woman has taken the right view of 
the exalted and magnanimous nature of man in deeming 
that this argument will advance her cause. 

But it will be seen that she is characteristically 
modest in her claim. She does not ask for universal 
admission to the links of man. Her demand is merely on 
behalf of the duly qualified Jady golfer—the ‘spinster 
househoider’ of a recent Female Suffrage Bill. This 
consideration at once summons the awful and menacing 
question: In whom shall the final verdict rest, who will 
be the man daring enough to say that Mrs. M——— is 
good enough to be allowed to play upon the men’s links, 
but that Miss N is not? The only obvious answer to 
which query of fear is that of the schoolboy when his teacher 
asked him, ‘ Who killed Caix ?’—‘ Please, sir, not me!’ 
There seems to be but one way out of the difficulty—a 
method suggested by the mediwval horror of the situation 
which the course of this inquiry has conjured up; and 
that is that the question should be decided by some secret 
body—a Vehmgericht ora Council of Three ; and that the 
scores of the proposed lady members should be dropped 
into the ‘ Lion’s Mouth,’ for assimilation by the body 
endowed with such fearful functions. 

Some sort of test, some qualification, is absolutely 
necessary. Nothing can be more apparent than that. At 
a certain links in the West there is an examination, partly 
qualifying, partly competitive, for the high office of golf 
caddie. Caddies there are of two classes: the first class 
has a blue badge, the second a red. There is a shorter 
catechism for the red badger, a longer catechism for the 
blue badger. ‘What should the ball be teed with ?’ is one 
of the set questions, ‘ With care,’ is the recognised answer. 
Possibly, methods of a like nature might be successful 
with ladies—the woman of to-day is fond of examinations. 
It remains only to find the board of examiners. Meanwhile, 
we await with interest the result of the first ladies’ amateur 
golf championship, to be keld at Lytham St. Anne’s on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th of June. 

Horace G, Hurcuinson, 





‘YOUNG ADAM CUPID’ 


N? one would have suspected Edward of being in 

love, but that morning, with an over-acted care- 
lessness, ‘Anybody who likes,’ he said, ‘can feed my 
rabbits, and he disappeared, with a jauntiness that deceived 
nobody, in the direction of the orchard. Now kingdoms 
might totter and reel, and convulsions change the map 
of Europe ; but the iron unwritten law prevailed, 
that each boy severely fed his own rabbits. There was 
good ground, then, for suspicion and alarm; and while 
the lettuce leaves were being drawn through the wires, 
Harold and I| conferred seriously on the situation. 

It may be thought that the affair was none of our busi- 
ness ; and indeed we cared little as individuals. We were 
only concerned as members of a corporation, for each of 
whom the mental or physical ailment of one of his fellows 
might have far-reaching effects. It was thought best 
that Harold, as least open to suspicion of motive, should 
be despatched to probe and peer. His instructions were, 
to proceed by a report on the health of our rabbits in 
particular ; to glide gently into a discussion on rabbits in 
general, their customs, practices, and vices ; to pass thence, 
by a natural transition, to the female sex, the inherent 
flaws in its composition, and the reasons for regarding it 
(speaking broadly) as dirt. He was especially to be very 
diplomatic, and then to return and report progress, He 
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departed on his mission gaily; but his absence was short, 
and his return, discomfited and in tears, seemed to betoken 
some want of parts for diplomacy. He had found Edward, 
it appeared, pacing the orchard, with the sort of set 
smile that mountebanks wear in their precarious antics, 
fixed painfully on his face, as with pins, Harold had 
opened well, on the rabbit subject, but, with a fatal 
confusion between the abstract and the concrete, had 
then gone on to remark that Edward's lop-eared doe, with 
her long hindlegs and contemptuous twitch of the nose, 
always reminded him of Sabina Larkin (a nine-year-old 
damsel, child of a neighbouring farmer): at which point 
Edward, it would seem, had turned upon and savagely 
maltreated him, twisting his arm and punching him in 
the short ribs. So that Harold returned to the rabbit- 
hutches preceded by long-drawn wails: anon wishing, 
with sobs, that he were a man, to kick his love-lorn 
brother: anon lamenting that ever he had been born. 

I was not big enough to stand up to Edward per- 
sonally, so I had to console the sufferer by allowing 
him to grease the wheels of the donkey-cart —a 
luscious treat that had been specially reserved for me, a 
sennight past, by the gardener’s boy, for putting in a 
good word on his behalf with the new kitchen-maid. 
He was soon all smiles and grease; and I was not, on 
the whole dissatisfied with the significant hint that had 
been gained as to the fons el origo mali. 

Fortunately, means were at hand for resolving any 
doubts on the subject, since the morning was Sunday, 
and already the bells were ringing for church. Lest 
the connection may not be evident at first sight, I 
should explain that the gloomy period of church-time, 
with its enforced inaction and its lack of real interest— 
passed, too, within sight of all that the village held of 
fairest—was just the one when a young man’s fancies 
lightly turned to thoughts of love. For such trifling 
the rest of the week afforded no leisure; but in church 
—well, there was really nothing else to do! True, 
noughts-and-crosses might be indulged in on flyleaves 
of prayer-books while the Litany dragged its slow length 
along ; but what balm or what solace could be found for the 
sermon? Naturally the eye, wandering here and there 
among the serried ranks, made bold, untrammelled choice 
among our fair fellow-supplicants. It was in this way 
that, some months earlier, under the exceptional strain 
of the Athanasian Creed, my roving fancy had settled 
upon the baker’s wife as fit object for a life-long devo- 
tion. Her riper charms had conquered a heart which 
none of her be-muslined, tittering juniors had been able 
to subdue; and that she was already wedded had never 
occurred to me as any bar to my affection. Edward's 
general demeanour, then, during morning service was safe 
to convict him; but there was also a special test for the 
particular case. It happened that we sat in a transept, 
and, the Larkins being behind us, Edward’s only chance 
of feasting on Sabina’s charms was in the all-too fleeting 
interval when we swung round eastwards—we were 
awfully up-to-date in our church—for the recital of the 
Creed. I was not mistaken. During the singing of the 
Benedictus the impatient one made several false starts, and 
at last he slewed fairly round before ‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be’ was half finished. 
The evidence was conclusive: a court of law could have 
desired no better. 

The fact being patent, the next thing was to grapple 
with it; and my mind was fully occupied during the 
sermon, There was really nothing unfair or un- 
brotherly in my attitude. <A philosophic affection such 
as mine own, which clashed with nothing, was (I held) 
permissible ; but the yoleanie passions in which Edward 
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indulged about once a quarter were a serious inter- 
ference with business. To make matters worse, next 
week there was a circus coming to the neighbourhood, to 
which we had all been strictly forbidden to go; and 
without Edward no visit in contempt of law and orders 
could be successfully brought off. I had sounded him 
as to the circus on our way to church, and he had 
replied briefly that the very thought of a clown made 
him sick. Morbidity could no further go. But the 
sermon came to an end without any line of conduct 
having suggested itself; and I left the sacred building 
feeling sadly that Venus was in the ascendant and in 
direful opposition, while Auriga—the circus-star—drooped 
declinant, perilously near the horizon. 

By the irony of fate, Aunt Eliza, of all people, turned 
out to be the Dea ex machind : which thing fell out in this 
wise, It was that lady’s obnoxious practice to issue forth, 
of a Sunday afternoon, on a visit of state to such farmers 
and cottagers as dwelt at hand ; on which occasion she 
was wont to hale a reluctant boy along with her, from the 
mixed motives of propriety and his soul’s health. Much 
cudgelling of brains, I suppose, had on that particular day 
made me torpid and unwary. Anyhow, when a victim 
came to be sought for, I fell an easy prey, while the 
others fled scatheless and whooping. Our first visit was 
to the Larkins. Here ceremonial might be viewed 
in its finest flower, and we conducted ourselves, like 
Queen Elizabeth when she paced it, ‘high and dis- 
posedly.’ In the low oak-panelled parlour cake and 
currant wine were set forth, and, after courtesies 
and compliments exchanged, Aunt Eliza, greatly con- 
descending, talked the fashions with Mrs. Larkin; while 
the farmer and I, perspiring with the unusual effort, 
exchanged remarks on the mutability of the weather 
and the steady fall in the price of corn. (Who would 
have thought, to hear us, that only two short days ago we 
had confronted each other on either side of a hedge ? I 
triumphant, provocative, derisive? He flushed, wroth, 
cracking his whip, and volleying forth profanity? So 
powerful is all-subduing ceremony!) Sabina the while, 
demurely seated with a Pilgrim’s Progress on her knee, 
and apparently absorbed in a brightly-coloured present- 
ment of ‘Apollyon Straddling Right across the Way,’ 
eyed me at times with shy interest ; but repelled all Aunt 
Eliza’s advances with a frigid politeness for which I could 
not sufficiently admire her. 

‘It’s surprising to me, I heard my aunt remark pre- 
sently, ‘how my eldest nephew, Edward, despises little 
girls. I heard him tell Charlotte the other day that he 
wished he could exchange her for a pair of Japanese 
guinea-pigs. It made the poor child cry. Boys are so 
heartless!’ (I saw Sabina stiffen as she sat, and her tip- 
tilted nose twitched scornfully.) ‘ Now this boy here . 
(My soul descended into my very boots. Could the 
woman have intercepted any of my amorous glances at 
baker's wife?) ‘Now this boy,’ my aunt went on, ‘is 
more human altogether. Only yesterday he took his 
sister to the baker's shop, and spent his only penny buy- 
ing her sweets. I thought it showed such a nice disposi- 
tion. I wish Edward were more like him !’ 

I breathed again. It was unnecessary to explain my 
real motives for that visit to the baker's. Sabina’s face 
softened, and her tip-tilted nose descended from its alti- 
tude of scorn; she gave me one shy glance of kindness, 
and then concentrated her attention upon Mercy knocking 
at the Gate of the Interpreter. I felt awfully mean as 
regarded Edward ; but what could Ido? I was in Gaza, 
gagged and bound ; the Philistines hemmed me in. 

The same evening the storm burst, the bolt fell, and— 
to continue the metaphor—the atmosphere grew serene 
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and clear once more. The evening service was shorter 
than usual, the vicar having dropped two pages out of his 
sermon-case—unperceived by any but ourselves, either at 
the moment or subsequently, when the hiatus was reached 
—as he ascended the pulpit-steps, so as we joyfully shuffled 
out I whispered Edward that by racing home at top 
speed we should make time to assume our bowsand arrows 
(laid aside for the day), and play at Indians and _ buffaloes 
with Aunt Eliza’s fowls—already strolling roostwards, re- 
gardless of their doom—before that sedately-stepping 
lady could return. Edward hung at the door, wavering ; 
the suggestion had unhallowed charms. At that moment 
Sabina issued primly forth, and seeing Edward, put out 
her tongue at him in the most exasperating manner con- 
ceivable, then passed on her way, her shoulders rigid, 
her dainty head held high. A man can stand very much 
in the cause of love: poverty, aunts, rivals, barriers of 
every sort, all these only serve to fan the flame. But 
personal ridicule is a shaft that reaches the very 
vitals. Edward led the race home at a speed which one 
of Ballantyne’s heroes might have equalled but never sur- 
passed; and that evening the Indians dispersed Aunt 
Eliza’s fowls over several square miles of country, so that 
the tale of them remaineth incomplete unto this day. 
Edward himself, cheering wildly, pursued the big Cochin- 
China cock till the bird sank gasping under the drawing- 
room windows, whereat its mistress stood petrified ; and 
aftersupper, in the shrubbery, smoked a half-consumed cigar 
he had picked up in the road, and declared to an awe- 
stricken audience his final, his immitigable, resolve to go 
into the army, 

The crisis was past, and Edward was saved! . . . And yet 
. . . sunt lachryme rerum ...to me watching the cigar-stump 
alternately pale and glow against the dark background of 
laurel, a vision of a tip-tilted nose, of a small head poised 
scornfully, seemed to hover on the gathering gloom— 
seemed to grow and fade and grow again, like the grin of 
the Cheshire cat—pathetically, reproachfully even; and 
the charms of the baker's wife slipped from my memory 
like snow-wreaths in thaw. After all, Sabina was 
nowise to blame: why should the child be punished? 
To-morrow I would give them the slip, and _ stroll 
round by her garden promiscuous-like, at a time when the 
farmer was safe in the rick-yard. If nothing came of it, 
there was no harm done ; and if on the contrary .... ! 

KENNETH GRAHAME, 





‘WHERE LOVE WAS NANE’ 


T farmers’ faugh lairds still may laugh, 
The tinker sings as he clouts the pan ; 
But what will cheer my bairnie dear 
When he kens his father’s a witless man? 


Bought by a ring, puir silly thing, 
An’ bent by the wind o’ kinsfolks’ breath, 
Wha would gang braw, if that were ’ta’?... 
O, a loveless life it is waur than death ! 


Will land or hoose seem good excuse 

For a mither married where love was nane ? 
It’s hard to me, this weird to dree, 

jut waur, I cannae bear’t a’ my lane. 


My puir wee bairn, ye'll live to learn 
How heavy the burden ye hae to bear. 
What’s gold or name when born to shame, 
An’ 0’ sic a twasome made the heir? 
CHARLES MURRAY, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CHAMPION OF DARDISTAN 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Woking, 12th May, 1893. 

Sir,—I have just seen your article on ‘A Champion of 
Dardistan.’ I am no doubt opposed to the policy of extending 
our responsibilities beyond a really defensible Indian frontier, 
and I also object to the destruction of the remnants of an early 
form of Aryan (our own) civilisation which such extension 
involves. You are at perfect liberty to attack this view, but not, 
in doing so, to give currency to libellous statements and to 
personal abuse. 

I was sent by the Punjab Government in 1866 on a linguistic 
Mission to Kashmir and Childs, in the course of which I 
discovered the races and languages of Dardistan. The Dard 
tribes were then engaged in fighting the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
but they had no knowledge of the existence of the Paramount 
Power, the Indian Government. It cannot, therefore. be true 
that my Dard informants supplied me with statements that 
‘would throw discredit on the Indian Government’ and it is 
distinctly libellous to add that an officer in my position actually 
invited such statements, and that they were cooked by the 
Dards in order to please me. 

As for the Muldis I met at Bombay, they were not Dards at 
all, but Central Asiatics who had fled, first from Russian, and 
then from Afghan, territory. The whole of my information was 
collected either in Dardistan, or from Dards whom I took back 
with me to Lahore, or who visited me there. Some were for 
years in my service and were educated at my expense; one of 
the KAfirs I brought home in 1869, and a Hunza man in 1887. 

In 1886 I was again placed on special duty in connection 
with the preparation of a Hunza-Nagyr Handbook, the first 

part of which extends to 250 folio pages, and was finished in 
1889. ‘Dardistan,’ Parts I. to III. (a large quarto volume) had 
already appeared between 1867-72, and other results of my 
inquiries were laid before Government and learned bodies from 
time to time. For many years after 1866, I could not help 
being the only existing authority on Dardistan, and as my 
material—already, and to be, published—was collected when 
no political passions obscured the question, as they do now, 
the information at my disposal must stili be considered as 
authoritative and strictly objective. 

Although my relations with Dard chiefs and peoples have, 
indirectly or incidentally, paved the way to a friendly attitude 
towards our Government, I have never asked any Dard for 
information of a political kind, nor is it true, as alleged by the 
writer of your article, that I have ever been supplied by them, 
with such information, least of all of a character unfavourable 
to our Government. That Colonel Grombcheffsky never could 
have been in Hunza proper, was an obvious inference from his 
autograph map, which I| published at the end of his article 
There he put Hunza on the side of the river on which Nagyr 
is situated, and did not mention Nagyr at all, which confronts 
Hunza and could not have been ignored by him had he really 
been there. Nor could he have come into Hunza by the 
Mustagh glaciers, and that too in a carriage, as was alleged by 
some newspapers at the time. I, therefore, conclude that he 
only met the Hunza chief at the outlet of the latter’s territory 
towards the Pamir which he was exploring. 

I further maintain that there were exactly six Sepoys of the 
Maharaja on the Astor-Bunji road in 1866, although there were 
small detachments of his troops at Astor and Bunji themselves, 
Your writer speaks of 6000 (or more) guarding that road, since 
1856 (not 1846, which is a printer’s error). What I meant to 
convey was that since 1856 a mere handful of Dogras kept that 
road free from Chila’s raids, but none were attempted, till our 
construction of a road into Hunza-Nagyr frightened the tribes 
into resistance and is imperilling the safety of our frontier, as, 
I fear, events will shortly show. I have steadily since 1866 
opposed the mismanagement and misgovernment of Kashmir, 
but I must do our feudatory the justice of saying that these 
failures involved infinitely less expense and danger to the 
Empire than our present policy. 

I think the writer of your article is right in stating that in the 
newspaper report of an address which I delivered on the 
subject of the recent aggressions on Hunza-Nagyr, I did not 
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render full justice to the bravery of our troops. What, how- 
ever, I did say was, speaking of the forts in Dardistan 
generally, that they were wof ‘simply little wooden erections,’ 
as alleged by the writer, but ‘these forts are little elevations of 
mud (or more often, sun-dried bricks or stone), generally fifteen 
feet high and at the distance of twenty yards is a kind of 


square tower... Great as the bravery of our officers 
undoubtedly is, I do not think that the taking of these forts 
from men very poorly armed is an act of exceptional heroism. 
(See Shorthand Report, p. 25.) This view I still maintain and 
also that there was no necessity whatever for all the display of 
violence in matters which, as I have shown, should, and could, 
have been arranged peaceably. I may be wrong in this view, 
but I am more likely to be right than a novus homo who does 
not speak any of the Dard languages and evidently knows 
little of the history and inner life of these people. I will not 
follow his example by covering his name with the abuse which 
he has poured on me, but I| will express a hope that the day is 
not far distant when not only the present Liberal Government, 
but also every educated Englishman, to whom the interests of 
civilisation are dear, will be 
A CHAMPION OF DARDISTAN. 


‘THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 

Edinburgh, 13th May, 1893 
Sir,—I hardly think it will be considered that your Reviewer 
has made good his point against me by the samples of my 
translations from Arrian, which, agreeably to my request, he 
has been good enough to produce in to-day’s National Observer. 
One or two of them may be perhaps a little too free to be 
‘strictly literal’, but none of them, I venture to say, shows that 
I have either misconceived or inaccurately rendered Arrian’s 
meaning. With regard to the one real error pointed out—the 
mistranslation of oi woA\oi—it was a mere slip, as will be 
readily allowed in view of the fact that in all the other passages 
(and they are numerous) in which the expression occurs it is 

correctly translated.—-] am, etc., J. W. M’CRINDLE. 


THE RULING PASSION OF THE GREEKS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Odserver] 
Bedford, 17th May, 1893. 


S1rR,—Can there be a doubt as to which is the Ruling Passion 
of the Greek nation of to-day?—I trow not.—It is Politics. 
High and low, rich and poor, are all alike, in their subjugation 
to the power and fascination of political ‘ party,’ and in certain 
and numerous cases resemble the chameleon, in the facility 
with which they change their colours as occasion requires. The 
proofs that may be encountered in support of the first of these 
assertions are wide-spread, and confront the inquirer with both 
oral and written testimony on its behalf. In fact, so general 
are they, that they are not only self-evident, but even, obtru- 
sively self-evident. In Za Nouvelle Héloise of Rousseau, 
there occurs this passage: ‘ La premitre chose qui se pré- 
sente 4 observer dans un pays oui I’on arrive, n’est-ce pas le ton 
gcnéral de la société?’ I believe in the truth implied in this 
(uotation, and assuredly in Greece the general tone of society 
is scarcely able to appeal to the foreigner, for the atmosphere 
of politics which envelops it, and which must be inhaled by 
him for some little time before he can fully appreciate its potent 
influence on the land of the Hellenes, and the indissoluble con- 
nection which exists between it and Grecian society. Literature, 
science, art, are still understanded of the Athenians, The 
wood, the field, the wandering flock still occupy the energies of 
the chorikos or peasant; but Athenian and peasant though 
separated by a language, by their mode of life, can yet feel for 
one another through the sympathetic passions that agitate the 
political arena. The conversation in an Athenian Sa/on, will 
in this manner, resemble the noisy discussion of the peasant’s 
cottage, for in both the merits of such and such a party, policy, 
or candidate for parliamentary or municipal honours, will be 
the dominant theme of the sonorous outpourings of Grecian 
period. Escaping from the Sa/on into the boudoir, the political 
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echo will be caught up and repeated by fair voices, which will 
speak out with no uncertain tones, the same opinions, the same 
theories, advanced by their relatives of sterner sex. 

Should the foreigner, bent on acquiring the language of the 
country, study those compendia of every day information and 
life—the efemerithes or newspapers, again, he will find himself 
face to face with political disquisitions, homilies and diatribes, 
for the most part local—excessively local—in their subject- 
matter, and but rarely broadening into Pan-Hellenic policy or 
abstract discussions as to which is a better or worse form of 
government, than they, the Greeks, now possess. In searching 
for the influences that have been and are at work to produce 
this democratic excess in ‘the strong wine’ of politics, due regard 
must be displayed in separating those which are internal from 
those which are external to the Grecian elector, and to bear 
in mind that this latter class of influences, not being exactly 
hereditary, will contain potentialities for evolution on lines 
different, but to some extent dependent on the former. Amongst 
the internal factors may be enumerated, first and foremost, the 
Grecian character, with its brilliantly ready wit and hereditary 
tendency to government construction ; secondly, the possession 
of oratorical powers that now, as ever, require an audience to 
expend their energy upon—an audience that can be found most 
easily, and to the greatest advantage at Voulé, or its humble 
representative, the municipal gathering. This and that must 
help to form a political bias, which is still further increased and 
developed by individual interest, which in its turn depends 
upon and is created by the external and terribly powerful 
influence of the parties as they are at present constituted. 

Where all help to govern, all have an interest in the govern- 
ment, and with an interest, responsibilities. In Greece, politics 
and interests are ever woven into the tangled skeins of party, 
and if a man’s party goes out of office, it is by no means un- 
known that his professional occupation goes out with it, leaving 
him an agitator, or transforming him into a ‘ turn-coat.’ When 
it is considered that in many cases a Greek’s daily bread 
depends, either directly or indirectly by back-door influence, 
on the result of az ek/ogai (the elections), is it any wonder that 
his blood should rise to fever-heat on those occasions, or that 
the mere thought of them at other times, should call forth a 
stream of oratory that may eventually broaden out into a 
torrent such as that with which the Greeks of old fertilised the 
rugged West ?—I am, etc., NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 





REVIEWS 
A FIN-DE-SIECLE SAINT 


Ernest Renan: In Memoriam. By SiR MOUNTSTUART G, 
GRANT Durr. London: Macmillan, 


Every page of this most graceful tribute to the memory of a 
lost friend speaks the admiration and affection of a disciple for 
his teacher. But it adds not greatly to our knowledge of 
Renan, for the truth is that the famous Souvenirs, in our 
author’s circle (p. 204) the best read of all Renan’s works, con- 
demns his biographer to a diet of repetition or moralisation. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff gives, however, some good notes 
of his hero’s conversations and ideas. Their acquaintance began 
in ’59 on the introduction of Prince Frederick of Schleswig 
Holstein; and then, as after, Renan is found talking of Jewish 
scholars, French translators, the Master of Balliol, and the life 
of St. Brendan. But Sir Mountstuart is too prudent for a 
Boswell, and he relates but few of Renan’s criticisms, or 
Renan’s jests on men and things. He makes it clear, however, 
that the prophet talked greatly, and for the most part wrongly, 
on politics (pp. 93-94); as also that if the Saint’s principles 
were liberal, the Saint himself was not inclined to sacrifice 
society to them, but made as perfect a courtier as might 
be. Not the least interesting part of the book (though the 
author is strangely reticent on the subject of politics) is that 
which deals incidentally with the men and women of the Second 
Empire and the tame anarchy (known as the Republic) 
developed on its ruins, Madame Cornu, the Man’of September’s 
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early playmaté, who would not recognise his rule and yet 
contributed to his ‘glory and to the advantage of science by 
bringing him into relation with people’ to whom, powerful as he 
was, he had no other means of access, appears more than once, 
and is indirectly responsible for a pleasant story which shows 
that Democracy, which loves to malign the fallen, has mis- 
represented the religious attitude of the Empress as thoroughly 
as it has the rest of her. Asked to suppress the Vie de_/ésus, she 
remarked, perhaps with greater kindness than truth, that it 
could ‘do no harm to those who believe in Christ ; and to those 
who do not it will do good.’ Contrast with this enlightened 
tolerance the thick-witted fine-and-largeness (so to speak) of 
Victor Hugo. ‘ Well, said he, ‘as is our custom in France, we 
have attacked in front ; we have attacked Catholicism, and in 
so doing we have attacked Christianity. The result will be 
that ere long there will be an end of that religion’ (pp. 1co, 101). 
In the midst of Renan’s doubts and anxieties Gambetta told 
Sir Mountstuart that he and his friends would play out their 
game against the Marshal Macmahon as quietly as if it were a 
parti de whist: which they did (p. 94). This sort of thing 
makes one wish that the writer would give us a volume of 
his Parisian experiences. 

To return, however, to Renan. With the exception of the 
Vie dz Jésus (too well known to need it) Sir Mountstuart does 
good service in a summary of his principal works, wherein 
the reader wiil find as much as he probably wants to 
know of the Origines and the Histoire d@Jsraél, The work is 
excellently done, and shows great pains and great admiratior, 
but it is in no sense critical. True, in speaking of the 
Vie de Jésus, he admits his hero's cardinal fault: ‘the subjec- 
tive element is too great in proportion to the objective’ 
(p. 103). But for the rest he assumes that no one is ever 
likely ‘to get much nearer the facts’ (p. 110). Two considera- 
tions he utterly ignores. The first is that Renan’s explana- 
tions are for the most part not Renan’s but his German 
masters’, Strauss and the rest. And the second is that 
the canon of criticism did not close when for the last 
time Renan laid down his pen. Many of his positions 
are abandoned, and, as an authority, he is chiefly of use 
to such writers as Archdeacon Farrar. Again, since Renan 
wrote, historians (as Mommsen) have revolutionised our know- 
ledge of the early Empire, especially in regard to provincial 
administration. Now, Renan’s comparative ignorance of Roman 
history vitiates many of his conclusions, while archzological 
research threatens to make much of his Jewish history hope- 
lessly anachronistic. In fact, it is scarce open to doubt that 
the student of apostolic literature, whatever his views, will 
learn more from a page of Lightfoot than from a volume 
of Renan. A great scholar, a great student of languages, 
a good critic of texts, an ingenious romancer, Renan was in no 
sense an historian. He understood no ideas but those of 
his own age. He wrote (for he was, after all, a classicist) 
for society, for the sa/ons, for the superficial. He was prodigal 
of impressions and sentimentalities ; and to this he owed his 
immediate popularity. 

It were well, for Sir Mountstuarv’s sake, that criticism might 
be stayed here: but throughout the present volume he 
advances claims for his hero, which revolt the unprejudiced 
mind. Says he (p. 319), ‘In losing its hold over him the 
Catholic Church lost its hold over one of the most innately 
religious minds of our time,’ and it needs but a little reading 
between the lines to see that, in his eyes, the author of the 
Abbesse de Jouarre deserves a place in the calendar of the 
Christian Saints. Now, with deference to Sir Mountstuart, 
such notions are mischievous nonsense. Presented in these 
pages, Renan, with many’amiable qualities, is as far removed 
from the Saint as the Ape is from the Angel. ‘The Apostle 
Paul whom, as being earnest and logical in belief, he thoroughly 
detested, realised the meaning of religion, faced the facts, 
and showed his faith in his works. There is pardon even 
for the man who, with all his fine talk about aspirations and 
seekings after the Kingdom of God, could smile amid corruption 
at the most amusing of centuries; who wrote the life of 
Christ, as an. elegant and emotional novel; who for the 
youth of his age had nothing but sentiment or cynicism 
—Omar Khayyam with a touch of Julie and Gil Blas. 
For his training was not one to make a hero, faith and 
heroism were strangers to the circles wherein his lot was cast ; 
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and (in sooth) he was better than his fellows. But to exalt him 
to saintship is to stultify the nobler instincts of humanity. 

It is absurd to ignore the religious instinct, as Sir Mountstuart 
sees (p. 315). He admits that while to his own mind Meta- 
physic cannot cross the fammantia menia mundi, there are yet 
thousands whose spiritual endowment brings them into contact 
with the Absolute. But ‘ pure religion and undefiled ’ has need 
of not only an inner light but also a manifestation in the 
practice of such charity and devotion as rise high above subjec- 
tive inclination, and are the marks of true inspiration. ‘Tis 
pleasant to recognise the urbanity, the charm, the intelligence, 
the brilliant and varied gift of the deceased //t/érateur. But 
the religious and moral sentiment of the civilised world 
must become ten times flimsier than himself anticipated ere 
the enacting of so grim a carnival as his canonisation would 
involve. 


MODERN PAINTING 


Modern Painting. By GEORGE MOORE. London: Walter 
Scott. 


Mr. George Moore is an amateur of psychology. He is 
intensely interested in the enizmas of life. Nature, he says, is 
never illogical. Yet she produced Mr. Moore, whom we com- 
mend to the author of A Mummer's Wife as a most perplexing 
study. Of his intelligence and courage there is no doubt. He 
holds strong opinions, and he is prepared to defend them with all 
the bitterness of advocacy. In chapter after chapter he appears 
to have divined the truth, and then by a strange perversity he 
precipitates his readers into a pit of error. Wisdom is contra- 
dicted a hundred times in him by a vague yet flagrant folly, as 
superfluous as it is unexpected. Why should the critic who 
hit upon such excellent generalisations as Sex im Art and The 
Alderman confound himself and his reader with so tortured 
and twisted a defence of his own indiscretion as Zhe New Art 
Criticism ? 

The key is not hard to find. Mr. Moore, with that pleasant 
candour which has ever distinguished him, once confessed that 
he had no sense of humour. It is not so much humour that is 
lacking: it is order. He is constitutionally incapable of accu- 
racy, constitutionally incapable of consistence. In a hundred 
details you detect the missing sense. If there are two ways of 
spelling a name, you may be quite sure that Mr. Moore will 
employ them both within the limit of three pages: yet will he 
continue to pack his chapters with recondite references. To 
dates he seldom condescends ; but he is quite free with his 
epochs, and he does not always hit the right century. 
Phidias, he says, was not so completely alone as Michelangelo. 
Why? Because the art of Apelles did not differ from his! 
What ‘ loneliness’ has todo with the matter Mr. Moore does not 
explain. But the fact that Apelles lived a good century or more 
after Phidias could not have been a perfect solace to that 
sculptor. Was Sir Joshua the happier man because a hundred 
years later there was our present P. R. A.? Erudition of this 
kind is useless. It does not in a single instance enforce the 
argument. It is merely interesting because it illustrates the 
incompleteness of Mr. Moore’s mind. 

Again: he prefaces his book with the statement that ‘the 
Editor of Zhe Speaker allowed him to publish from time to 
time chapters of a book on art’ ; implying thereby that now for 
the first time is the work published in logical sequence. This 
pretence of uniformity is unjustified; not a single chapter but 
has its inconsistency or its repetition. The most were 
suggested by a passing exhibition or a piece of policy that 
has long since been forgotten. ‘Last year’ and ‘this year’ 
remind you of the fixed point of journalism, and banish 
the idea of a ‘book’ which belongs to any time. ‘I was 
in the Goellery on Monday,’ says the writer. What 
Monday? And what has Monday or Tuesday (for that matter) 
to do with a ‘book’? Indeed, had Mr. Moore purged his 
essays of the journalistic taint, we should have forgiven his 
lack of uniformity. For what is uniformity save a uniform 
point of view? This Mr. Moore preserves when he is not 
wrecked on the shallows of the New Criticism. His defence 
of M. Deboutin against the charge of drunkenness; his assur- 
ance that he knows Deboutin well, and that Deboutin will return 
to his dry-points when he has finishcd his pipe—al] this places 
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Mr. Moore upoa the same logical platform as Messrs. Richmond 
and Crane. But that is Mr. Moore's psychology: he knows 
where they hive gone wrong, yet falls into the slough himself. 
It is, in fact, the error of an incomplete reason. 

However, in spite of these defects of logic and method, Mr. 
Moore’s is a decent little book, a thing of sense and observation. 
Perhaps the Ego is too often obtruded ; and if a book is worth 
publishing, its proofs are worth correcting. To conclude, to 
read Modern Painting is to wonder not that it is as good as 
it is but to ask oneself why in the world the author did not 
contrive to make it better. 


IN ANGLO-INDIA 


Mr. G. K. Betham, author of Zhe Story of a Dacoity and The 
Lolapur Week (London : W. H. Allen), is advertised as of the 
Indian Forest Department, or it were hard to believe that he 
had ever set foot within the Peninsula. Since Mr. Kipling in- 
spired a taste for Anglo-Indian life, we have had plenty 
of printed matter—good, bad, and worse than indifferent 
—professing to deal with it ; till even the untravelled English- 
man should now be able to distinguish between the manifestly 
true and the conventionally false. Mr. Betham’s book is in two 
parts. One is a story of a dacoity with murders, and wiles, 
and brilliant English officials, after the good old Meadows 
Taylor fashion ; the other, just such a journal of a station ‘ week 
as may be found inthe columns of any Anglo-Indian print. 
The kind of thing is interesting to Anglo-Indians, for the simple 
reason that in India every Briton is in some sort known to every 
other Briton in the same province ; but it is scarce conceivable 
that a barren record of cricket, lawn tennis and billiard matches 
between two stations will here be read with much avidity. As 
we said at the outset, Mr. Betham’s knowledge of India is 
strange and remarkable. He starts with a glossary eight pages 
long ; from which it appears that ‘Anna’=‘A copper coin 
equivalent to about one penny halfpenny of English money: 
sixteen annas make one rupee.’ Now the fact is that there is 
no such coin in existence as ananna. There is a silver two- 
anna piece; there is a copper } anna, the size of an English 
halfpenny ; there is a copper } anna, common enough on the 
Bombay side, but rare in the lower Provinces ; further, the 
value of the anra has been less thana penny English for more 
than a year. Again, ‘Cheroot’ (which is merely Anglo- 
Portuguese for cigar) is defined as ‘a cigar open at bothends : 
a type of weed more common ina Strand tobacconist’s than 
inan Indian club. Thus it is with other words familiar to the 
English eye ; and of boxwallahs, khansamas, chaprassis, syces, 
and the like, Mr. Betham has never heard, but tells us in their 
stead of borahs, messmen, sepoys, and ghorawallahs. He writes 
et hoc genus omne; his English grammar is equally careless ; 
he spells recklessly (sz and meem for the same tree on 
page 129) ; he even goes so far as to note that ‘the Sri Vaish- 
navas assert that Vishnu is Brahma’ ; worst of all, he regrets 
that the ‘oldest profession in the world’ is ‘truly a pitiable 
state of things to exist in civilised India in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century !’ 

From internal evidence ‘An Idle Exile,’ author of By a 
Himalayan Lake (London: Ward and Downey), should be a 
lady. It is more pretentious but no more successful than 
her shorter stories. The local colour is accurate enough; 
but it is hard for reading male to recognise any one 
of the several ‘gentlemen’ characters as of his own sex. 
The plot is passing simple. The staid Indian civilian comes 
home and gets engaged to the Rector's daughter. She stays 
another year or so in England, and on the steamer she is 
entrapped by the wicked young officer. This unscrupulous 
person next turns up at the hill-station, whither the prospective 
husband detained by his duties in the Plains is himself unable 
to come. So she writes to say she doesn’t love him as she 
ought. Then, she discovers the villainy of the wicked officer; 
and Jim arrives from the Plains; and she comes ‘towards 
him hanging her head like a penitent child’ So all ends well, 
for the other naughty people—bow-wows and the like, who had 
got terribly involved—are overwhelmed in alandslip. Simree, 
where the action takes place is neither Simla nor Murree, but 
So thinly disguised a Naini Tal that one can only wonder why 
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it is denied its proper name. On the whole, however, the book 
is brightly written and quite readable. 

Mr. J. T. Nash’s Volunteering in India (London: Philip) 
sounds like a treatise on a subject of the utmost importance 
but pioceeds to set forth the Mutiny experiences of a trooper in 
the Bengal Yeomanry. The book, as its author tells in his 
preface, contains no fiction, but is founded on a journal 
of the time. The Corps mustered 258 sabres at Calcutta, and 
saw plenty of interesting work at the front, though it seems not 
to have had the luck to share in any of the great historic 
engagements. More than once Mr. Nash is able from the 
gazetted despatches to quote accounts of the excellent service 
done by his troop. The regiment has been over thirty 
years disbanded, but throuzh all northern India there is now no 
station of importance but has its volunteer Light Horse. In an 
interesting digression Mr. Nash gives a succinct account of the 
blunders in John Company’s policy which led to the revolt of 
’57, and asserts that though the greased cartridge alienated our 
Musulman troops, yet ‘the annexation of Oudh was without a 
doubt primarily and sole!y the cause that originated the 
Mutiny.’ 

‘ Dedicated to my most loving amanuensis Baby,’ Work and 
Play in India and Kashmir, by J. D. Gordon (London : Eden), 
is chiefly a collection of Anglo-India yarns, old and new, told 
slangily and without any great sense of humour. Better than 
these are certain stories dealing with legal procedure in the 
North West Province (Mr. Gordon is a barrister), and the 
vagaries of native clients. The end of the little volume is 
taken up with a sketchy, cheery, but affected, account of a 
holiday in Srinagar, and with other papers which have probably 
already seen the light in up-country newspapers. 

Even as all conjuring is divided into tricks with apparatus 
and tricks without, so Amg/o-/ndian and Oriental Cookery, as 
set forth by Mrs. Grace Johnson (London : W. H. Allen), falls 
into dishes that are possible or impossible in England. It is fair 
to add that very many of the receipts in Mrs. Johnson’s volume 
are eminently practicable even in the absence of such condiments 
and the like as may be found in London. In this division is 
an amazing variety of soups, sauces, chutnees, fishes, meats, 
poultry and game, vegetables, savouries, puddings, ices, and 
drinks ; those who are fond of experiments, with those so 
highly favoured as to own a cook not only intelligent but 
amenable to argument can dono better than read and mark and 
learn. The purely Oriental dishes in the second (and smaller) 
section are interesting enough to read of, but the receipts are 
of little use in England. Norcan you picture a mem-sahib 
of sufficient mental strength to intrude herself into her 
bawachikhana in order to teach her native cooks their busi- 
ness. And it is hard to see by what other means these dreams 
could ever be realised. 


IN THE DAYS OF OLD 


Reminiscences of Australian Life. By A PIONEER. London: 
Marsden. 


With what thankfulness does one turn from the fake, the 
superficial criticism, and the conventional impressions of the 
usual book on Australia—or someotherwhere—to the honest, 
unaffected, convincing egoism of this book ! It is not literature, 
it is not written with one grace of style, and yet it is worth tons 
of itinerant journalism. This ‘Pioneer’ is not an artist, but he 
furnishes that for which the artist longs. It is probable that he 
hardly knew what was interesting and what was not; but he 
ruminates, and the end thereof is for our joy. It is as if 
one sat down in ‘the barracks’ of a station, and heard the 
squatter yarning of ‘the drawmas that we went to wen a 
boy.’ Many books have been written on Australia, but how 
few there are which really give an idea of the land in its most 
interesting time—its vulgar, headlong, disreputable royal youth! 
That was fifty years ago, ere the squattocracy had taken to 
settling in Sydney and Melbourne ; when the gold-fields were 
in their splendour—raw, strong, squalid, reckless ; when the 
squatter was fighting the blacks, and getting his ‘engine dead 
on’ the cockatoo-settler, who picked out ‘the eyes of the 
land’ by the right of a silly but well-intentioned law; when 

shrangers were ‘out,’ and a man had glory in shepherding his 
own sheep, cooking his mutton and damper, and passing on 
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from new country to new country, taking his sheep and cattle 
with him, as Abraham did, to find fresh and better pasturage 
and a more fertile land. 

Here one gets the feeling of this patriarchal life, for the 
good man babbles on without hedging or hiding, with, indeed, 
no method of suppression save that of giving the first and last 
letters of a name, with a dash for the body o’ the beast. We 
are told, as frankly as if sitting over a ‘swizzle,’ with the 
story-teller at our elbow, how our Pioneer gathered together 
the children of people on his run, and, carrying them down to 
the Land Commissioners’ Office, took up land in their name, 
as his own children, thus baulking the cockatoo-settler. And 
very naively is the plaintive collusion of the Government 
agent set forth: how he closed his eyes and wagged his 
head at this borrowed brood of youthful Pioneers. At this 
distance the frankness of the narrative redeems the act, for the 
false impersonation was, in this case, justified somewhat : par- 
ticularly when we reflect that in new lands justice is more the 
child of individual design than general law. 

The simple narrative of how the young settler sought 
work, and found it at last, by paying dearly for it, how he 
worked upon a station where the hands were convicts, of the 
terrible punishment and tyranny to which they had to submit 
from a brutal manager, of his own attempts to alleviate their 
sufferings, is singularly interesting. And his off-hand tale of 
the devotion, honesty, and trustworthiness of his ticket-of- 
leave man shepherd for fourteen years—he had been one of 
the worst characters in London—is almost touching. And, one 
would add, the ‘lag’ must have had a good master. The pages 
devoted to the bushrangers are exceedingly real. Pioneer’s 
own experiences with them are exciting. He rode across 
country with the famous ‘ Thunderbolt,’ and afterwards visited 
him in prison; his own station was stuck-up by bushrangers ; 
he was ‘laid for’ by a scoundrel whom, being a magistrate, 
he had sent up for trial ; and he was in at the death of the 
infamous and desperate Morgan. Kangaroo-drives ; social 
gatherings with their incidents and accidents—(as changing 
the dresses of babies, so that the mothers carried away the 
sucklings of strangers): with a bushrangers’ swoop upon the 
houses of the visitors during the festivities ; the strange and 
horrible customs of the blacks ; the rush to the gold-diggings ; 
all the intimate experiences of pioneer life—these are set 
forth in a rambling, good-natured, undesigned, and pleasant 
fashion : and the reviewer has thanked God for a book which 
has the merits of incident without garnish and information 
without pretence. Pretence? Any twaddler might have ruined 
that ghostly story of the captured bushranger, forced to carry 
the bones of his accomplice on the saddle before him day 
after day! 


EVOLUTION 


Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. Vy HENR\ 
CALDERWOOD, LL.D. London: Macmillan. 


Professor William James, whose own psychology is 
admittedly of the newest pattern, speaks somewhere of ‘the 
logical respectability of the spiritualistic position.’ He even 
goes the length of saying that the theory of ‘a soul, influenced 
in some mysterious way by the brain-states and responding 
to them by conscious affections of its own,’ seems to him 
‘the line of least logical resistance, so far as we have yet 
attained.’ This—this and what hangs thereby—may be said 
to be the thesis which Professor Calderwood undertakes to 
prove in his Evolution and Man's Place in Nature. 

As the title indicates, argument is developed in connection 
with the Darwinian theory of development and the inferences 
which it is sometimes sought to draw from it. The author has 
already broken ground on the borderland between philo- 
sophy and biology in his book on Jind and Brain, 
and here you have the outcome of a study of relevant facts 
and theories. It sets out from an unqualified acceptance 
of Darwin’s more general conclusions as to the develop- 
ment of organic life and the origin of species, including the 
human organism. The chapter on Heredity and Evolution 
contains a lucid account of the controversy centring round 
Weismann’s germ-plasm theory. The reasonable conclusion is 
reached that the mass of evidence accumulated by naturalists 
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pointing to the inheritance of acquired characters cannot be 
set aside in favour of what is after all only an hypothesis as to 
the mechanism by which hereditary transmission is effected. 
In the substantive part of his book, however, Mr. Calder- 
wood passes away from the merely organic side of human 
existence to consider man’s mental and more moral powers. 
And here the very closeness of the organic relation between 
man and the other animals, being compared to the vastness 
of contrast between their mental powers, is converted into an 
important argument against the sufficiency of the organic basis 
to explain, or account for, the rational superstructure. A 
theory of “natural selection by accumulation of slight modifi- 
cations of structure” has a clear answer as to the origin of the 
difference in form between the ape and the dog; but the 
theory has no such clear answer as to the origin of the difference 
of intelligence between the ape and man. _In the field of com- 
parative research, the rational life of man is the outstanding 
event for which there is no adequate scientific explanation. 
Ultimately a distinction is drawn between ‘sensory dis- 
crimination ’ and intelligence, and again, within the domain of 
mind, between animal intelligence and rational intelligence. 
By sensory discrimination Professor Calderwood understands 
the motor response of the organism to sensory stimulus ; and 
this he appears to regard as purely reflex, organic and extra- 
mental in its nature. It is scientifically assured, he says, 
that sensori-motor functions are not functions of intelli- 
gence. He restricts intelligence or mind to a comparatively 
limited class of the higher animals, as the ape, the monkey, 
the dog, and the horse. Intelligence is defined as interpret- 
ation of the meaning of sensible impressions, so as to 
recognise their objective significance. A break as complete 
is made in this way between animals low in the scale and 
the higher mammals as is afterwards made between the 
latter and human beings ; a dog’s intelligence is no more 
explicable from the structure of his brain than a man’s. This 
seems the weakest point of the argument, and it is difficult to 
understand the psychological distinctions on which the sever- 
ance is based. We cannot deny feeling even to animals very 
low in the scale; and feeling surely involves some interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of sensible impressions? Surely the life-ex- 
perience of sucha creature would seem to differ only in degree 
of clearness and inits extent or variety from that of the more 
highly equipped mammals? It does not seem well-advised to lay 
so much stress on this questionable distinction. The careful dis- 
cussion of thedifference between instinct and intelligence is more 
valuable. Professor Calderwood argues very forcibly that 
animal conduct, unattainable by us even by use of our intelli- 
gence, cannot be referred to intelligent power. Instinct in its 
own sphere is superior to intelligence, but the two spheres are 
separate ; instinct is nota stage in the development of in- 
telligence. We talk of the dog as intelligent but not of the ant 
or the bee, though their instincts are the more wonderful. 

The argument culminates, of course, in the broad dis- 
tinction drawn between animal intelligence and the rational 
life. Here the reasoning is none the less sound and convincing 
because it proceeds upon well-tried lines, and prefers to appeal 
only to the most salient and uncontested features of modern 
existence. ‘The having of general ideas, said Locke long ago 
is that which puts a perfect distinction between man and the 
brutes, and is an excellency wherewith the faculties of brutes 
do by no means attain. Not otherwise does Professor Calder- 
wood reply to the evolutionists : ‘The conception of an object 
is not a continuance of sensory action. Conceptions of 
objects do not flow in upon the mind. We vece/ve our impres- 
sions ; we make our conceptions.’ Itis only putting the same 
thing less technically to say that in man alone do we find 
independent action of intelligence leading to accumulation of 
knowledge for its own sake and to progress. Animals may be 
trained but not educated. Left to themselves they relapse into 
a life which seeks only the satisfaction of animal wants. The 
very relation of environment to life changes, it is well pointed 
out, when man appears. Man is a producer as well as a con- 
sumer, and taking advantage of the laws of Nature largely 
creates his own environment. He makes enlarged demands 
upon Nature, and finds that they are met, ‘as if Nature her- 
self had suffered neglect—must have failed to find appreciation 
for her abundance— if rational life had not appeared.’ 

The moral and religious aspects of human life are eloquently 
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eated by Professor Calderwood in his concluding chapter : the 
istinction of rational life being found in the power of self- 
irection, with the implied consciousness of law and responsi- 


bility. 







A HUNTER BORN 







By EDWARD NORTH Buxton. London: 


Stanford. 


Short Stalks. 








Seldom do you find an admirable record of sport introduced 
h so curiously apologetic a preface as Mr. Buxton’s. The 
ing itself shows traces everywhere of the glee with which the 
orn hunter will descant on his memories. Such a sportsman 
peaks alike in the spirited and cheerful style, the graphic detail, 
e go and energy of the stories. But at home, in the study, a 
ricked familiar comes to torment him by anticipation with the 
nticipated reproach of its being ‘ sad that a man cannot enjoy 
imself in foreign countries without killing something’: till 
ith comic earnestness he enters a two-fold plea for pardon. 
is ancestors ‘ worshipped leaning on a gun,’ and ‘in all these 
journeys, spreading over more than a quarter of a century, I 
am personally responsible for the death of less than eighty 
our-footed animals.’ 

But the reader who should infer that he has here to do 
yith some half-hearted sentimentalist, keen after game yet 
ver ready to blubber over death, will be not merely dis- 
Appointed : he will find a grim humour in this concession to 
Fabianism. If Mr. Buxton have the blood of so few wild 
things on his head, it is not because pity interposed, nor that 
he was given to letting off. On the contrary, he is one of the 
keenest of sportsmen, and his record will not be held small when 
it is understood that he has the right love of stalking, and that 
his list includes some of the shyest creatures in the world. 
His objection to driving (at its best a matter of marksman- 
ship), being insuperable, is beyond praise. When he went 
in search of the mouflon he would fall into line with neither 
the home-grown sporting authority nor the native Sard. The 
beasts are about one-fifth the size of the big-horn sheep, and 
have (like that other) not wool but close hair, as the deer. 
They are naturally artful and shy, and their cunning is greatly 
aided by the short scrub of their island home. How Mr. 
Buxton slithered dos-ad-ferre down the hills, crawled in snow 
through the bushes, till one day there came success, and 
another day an attack of misses—here be good stories of 
good sport. In Mr. Buxton’s opinion the best stalking of al 
is furnished by the chamois: to a considerable extent this 
is due to the fact that the brute does not live in cover but on 
the bare Alps, which can be raked with a glass. Now, the 
chamois invariably chooses a retreat whence he can survey his 
surroundings and detect an enemy’s approach, so that he 
must perforce lay himself more or less open to inspection. Our 
author, being in good practice, has accomplished the feat of 
distinguishing the grey marks on his face—the only visible part 
of him—-over two thousand yards off. To approach him necessi- 
tates much delightful clambering; but Mr. Buxton dismisses with 
a few trenchant sarcasms the polite convention that he inhabits 
the highest peaks alone, for, as matter of fact, he is usually 
found at an elevation of from six to eight thousand feet, and 
never goes higher unless under the stress of fear. The chamois, 
in fact, is an ideal quarry, for, while not difficult to find, he is 
hard to stalk, he leads you into enchanting surroundings, and 
he makes a great demand on your shooting capacity. 

Among Mr. Buxton’s sporting holidays that in the Rockies was 
one of the most fruitful in adventure. Its story shows the 
busy man how much may be done in a brief space of time. 
‘My friends,’ says Mr. Buxton, ‘thought I was going to study 
educational problems in Boston ; but, during our absence of 
eleven weeks from London, we only passed two nights in a 
civilised bed—one in New York, the other at a far-away Fort 
in the foot-hills of the Great Divide.’ The moral is that these 
heroes, though new to the district, were prompt to make use of 
lessons gained elsewhere. A delicious bit of venery is Mr. 
Buxton’s pursuit of the rock-haunting ibex of Asia Minor—a 
little goat not worth two medjids in the estimation of your 
modern Turk, And as pleasant is his quest of the izzard, or 
Pyrenean chamois, though the gusto with which here counts how 
the bucks were killed at the season when they ‘ join the ladies ’ 
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is in sad contrast with the ,penitential humours of his preface. 
You may gather his method from these scraps of interjection. 
‘ Sapristi !—Ah, le grand coquin, Regardez-le: Il n’est pas :ur 
il nous croit étre femelles, vous et moi, par exemple! Tenez 
vous tranquille, ne bougez pas. Il va nous faire une petite 
visite!’ With a loud whistle and with every hair on his back 
erect ‘with the air of sudden impulse which comes over a man’ 
when he catches sight of his mistress he starts towards them. 
He disappears; he is then seen ‘looking about eagerly for his 
inamorata but he was not received with the caress he expected, 
Bang—a puff of smoke, a moment of suspense, and then the 
prolonged sliding sound of izzard, snow, and small stones com- 
bining to make a miniature avalanche, And his epitaph: 
‘L’animal : il s'est joliment trompé, cette fois-1a.’ 

We have glanced at but a few passages in a most charming 
book of sport. Already it has gone to a second edition, and 
doubtless it will go to more. The illustrations deserve un- 
measured praise. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. E. W. Hornung’s Australian stories have won him many 
admirers ; and his Zinmy Luttrel/ (London: Cassell) cannot 
fail to increase his reputation and their number. The scene 
is part in the bush, part in Portugal, and part in England ; 
in all which latitudes Mr. Hornung is at home. The bush 
is pictured with a vividness, a sympathy, a restraint that 
make you long to take the next ship to Melbourne : the English 
Rectory and its neighbours are handled with no less skill. For 
the story, it is slight but full of interest. The heroine is an 
Australian—bright, lovable, something of a flirt—with a couple 
of strings to her bow: one a lord the other her father’s over- 
seer. Now, this lord has a mother who makes him behave 
rather too like a cad for you to have any great respect for him ; 
but Tiny brings him to his bearings, and whether she marries 
him or the other is for Mr. Hornung to tell. He does so 
with excellent effect. 

If all the shilling shockers were like H. H. Fyfe’s A Player's 
Tragedy (London; Innes) it were safe to foretell the speedy 
extinction of the circulating library. This is the story of a 
young actor chosen to enact the chief part in a new play: the 
character being that of a Russian spy, who goes over to the 
Nihilists and finds himself watched and distrusted alike by his 
new friends and by his old employers. The actor rises to his 
opportunity and scores a tremendous success ;: the run of the 
play is almost unprecedently long. But gradually a terrible 
delusion comes upon him: he loses the sense of his own 
identity, and thinks himself in real life the man he pretends to 
be upon the stage. He reads a world of Nihilistic literature ; he 
meets a famous and eloquent Russian exile, Verilloffsky ; the 
delusion masters him, he gets hopelessly insane, and presently 
he dies the death he has feigned so often behind the footlights. 
The idea is strong and original, and is excellently developed 
and worked out. 

One is ever grateful for a little amusement, and it must be 
admitted that Mr. T. A. Bridges’ Poets Ad/ (London : Ward 
and Downey) is sufficiently amusing. The last new Poet, and 
the Critic who has ‘ boomed’ him, go down to visit a well-to-do 
country squire, who bores them with much talk of politics, and 
of the poets who lived before the Deluge. They make them- 
selves ridiculous in a variety of ways, and do of propose to 
the squire’s daughter, by reason of an unfortunate collision of 
intentions. Then they go back to town. Their visit has had 
the effect of quickening ambition in the village schoolmaster. 
He is a good-looking young man, and has taught the squire’s 
daughter the organ ; so he goes to London, and gets his verses 
published. The Critic has twice spoken ill of them in his 
capacity of reader to divers publishers, but about the time 
of their appearance he has determined upon undoing the 
Poet. Sohe praises the new author, whose book goes into 
three editions; and the squire is so much dazzled by the 
reviews that he is rather glad than otherwise to receive the 
schoolmaster as his son-in-law. The thing is rather pleasantly 
done ; the author has reticence, and has resisted unnumbered 
opportunities of indulging in the New Humour. He could 
probably write something real if he cared to try. 

Miss Gerard’s The Voice of a Flower (London: Innes), a 
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romantic little story, simply and gracefully told, is a modern 
rendering of Isabella and the pot of basil. It is pathetic—even 
tragic ; but there is no straining after effect, and you may not be 
harrowed by the misfortunes of a heroine who lives and moves 
in an atmosphere too romantic to be real. The flower, a 
wonderful carnation, is descended of a bloom an Italian lady 
gave to acrusader. It was pure white; but the crusader dies 
in battle, and a comrade brings home a withered flower found 
in his bosom, and dyed with his life’s blood. The seed-vessels 
are planted by the widowed maid: and lo! the flowers are 
patched at the heart with deepest crimson. They are 
made heirlooms, and Miss Gerard’s heroine, the last of her 
race, has just one and no more ; and what is done with it and 
how she fares—that you must read for yourself. 

In The Dance of the Hours, by the author of I’era (London : 
Methuen), there is a strange emptiness of language and senti- 
ment which in a parody would be an invaluable source of 
amusement. The whole book, as we take it, could easily be 
boiled down into three chapters, of some twenty to forty 
words at the very most. As thus: you preface your 
chapters with ‘appropriate quotations from Browning or 
another, and preceed to your narrative as follows; the shorter 
and bolder the sentences the more nearly will you catch the 
spirit of the piece . . . (1) The orphan girl, being rich, sat in 
an embrasure. After a three years’ absence, hitherto unex- 
plained, he returned. She was a marvellous creature, and she 
married him. (2) The musician had made an ill-assorted 
match. This other she was a trifler and spent much money. 
She spent her husband’s money and was cheated by an Irish 
adventurer. Then, having drunken of chloral, she died. 
(3) The musician, despite of heart-disease and the warnings of 
the he and she of the first chapter, composed a sentimental 
symphony which he called Zhe Dance of the Hours. Sir 
Charles Hallé produced it at Manchester, and the musician 
died before the ‘triumph of the dominant.’ After all, artists 
are exiles from another region ... It is often a cruelty to an 
author to make the bald analysis of a plot ; but the slightest 
reference to this summary of ours will show that there is 
here no plot at all, merely a sequence of crude and 
uninteresting, because bald and unconvincing, fictitious events. 
There is no tragedy in the death of the musician's wife, 
none in that of the musician. Neither event is conveyed with 
the slightest illusion, nor is either the natural development of 
or crisis in, anything that is genuinely emotional. As to the 
merely musical section of the work, which touches the symphony 
of the futile musician, we should prefer not to deal with it. It 
consists of a description of the composition from the musician’s 
own pen, and need only be described as a mass of untechnical 
sentimentality. The book, in a word, is distinguished by a 
plethora of poverty from cover to cover. 

Clenched Antagonisms, by Lewis Iram (London : Digby), is a 
tale of distressed damsels and bad men, of the wrongs society 
does the former and the wicked opportunities it places in the 
hands of the latter. It is not interesting. The author has 
plenty of sincerity and righteous indignation, but these are not 
an adequate substitute for observation and art. The affections 
of one Robert Brown hovered between Lily and Gracie. The 
matter was complicated by a mystery which is hardly worth 
re-telling. Finally he married Lily, and she, having a ‘ lily- 
white hand’ and speaking of her ‘ pa,’ was a suitable mate for 
him, and all was well. If Mr. James J. Moran, who is the author 
of A Deformed Idol (Digby), deliberately designed to please 
the most fatuous and vulgar section of the populace, he has 
shown some intelligence. If he did it because he could not help 
himself ....! Beauty and the Witch (Digby), by J. Hermann 
Rees, is wild and whirling work. It tells of a maiden who calls 
in a most superlative witch to cure her father’s cow; of a 
wicked so!dier befooled by the same tremendous being ; and of 
a poacher and his son whom she leaves severely alone. It were 
curious to conceive the state of mind to which such stuff were 
due ; but it is not worth thinking about at all. 


OUR LEGAL SYSTEM 
Le Systéme Judiiaire de la Grande Bretagne. By COUNT DE 
FRANQUEVILLE. T aris: Rothschild. 


In two large volumes, a distinguished foreigner discusses our 
judicial system in the minutcst detail. He is no mere book- 


worm : he has read all the authorities, but he has also seen | 
the system at work. He has sat, he assures you, with judges © 


[May 20, 1893 


on the bench; he has walked at the assizes en grande pompe ~ 


beside the Lord Chief Justice of England ; he has talked over © 
technical points with town and country solicitors; most © 


pleasing of all, he has enjoyed the liberal hospitality on 
gaudy cays and grand nights of our Inns of Court; and the 


result is a work unparalleled in our legal literature, wherein you | 


find what you must seek else in many volumes. He writes, 


too, in excellent temper ; he is prepared to admire as well as to 7 


criticise ; and, if he now and again prefer the system of France, 


he gives good reason for the faith that is in him. ; 


His table of contents discovers the vast field he sets himselfto 7 


traverse. 


does he neglect such obscure tribunals as the Tolzey Court at 
Bristol and the Court of Pleas of Ramsey. He deals on the 
like plan with the Criminal Law, telling of the Old Bailey and 
of Petty Sessions also. He traces the history of all these 
tribunals, and of the several bodies practising before them. 
He throws in a compendious account of the judicial systems of 
Scotland and Ireland. And his mistakes are so trifling, th: t 
one feels almost ashamed to discover them. He notes that at 
Gray’s Inn the three toasts of ‘The Queen,’ ‘The Prince of 
Wales, and ‘Domus’ are proposed in a single word: an 
observation showing a peculiar acquaintance with the inner 
life of that venerable corporation. He will be glad to learn 
that ‘the pious, glorious, and immortal memory of good Queen 
Elizabeth’ is stil toasted on great occasions. He explains the 
system of devilling at the English bar, but he is wrong in 
supposing that the devil receives a fee from his principal’s 
client. Yet how fiesh and piquant his reminder of an old 
statute of James I., whereby the duty is imposed on the judges 
of making those advocates who plead badly or not at all, 
disgorge the fees extorted from litigants! Nowhere shall you 
find the popular and exaggerated estimate of counsel’s fees 
more briefly and wisely corrected. Four or five advocates, he 
says, have more than £20,000 per annum, and about twenty 
others each enjoy the income of a puisne judge ; but among the 
rest ‘les variations sont extr¢émes’—z.¢., from £4000 to £1 Is. a 
year. Again, to condemn the huge palace in the Strand, 
for that it hath neither library nor robing-rooms for the bar 
is to make a guide-book blunder, which is more than retrieved 
by the explanation of the curious changes in costume of 
the judges, a subject well-nigh passing the wit of man. In 
discussing the Scots advocate, he treats him as _ placed in 
various parts of the country : a mistake which may proceed 
from his incorrectly understanding the term ‘advocate,’ as 
appliedto an Aberdeen solicitor. But, then, how admirable his 
commentary on the failure of civil trial by jury in that 
enlightened land! The system, be it remembered, was imposed, 
contrary to all tradition, by Lord Chancellor Erskine (a 
remarkable man, whose audacity may scarce be said to have 
made amends for his total ignorance of the Equity procedure it 
was his fortune to administer) as late as’15, and was so restricted, 
to the great contentment of all right-thinking folk, by the 
Courts of Session Procedure Act of ’68 that of late years scarce 
two per cent. of the verdicts or judgments of the Court of Ses. 
sion are a jury’s. 

Let it not be supposed that these two volumes are merely 
popular. Had they lain on Sir Francis Jeune’s desk when he 
was recently urged to relea‘e a person of title in gaol for con- 
tempt of court, he would have hesitated ere he referred the case 
to the Home Secretary. ‘ Le droit de grace,’ says our author, 
can only be exercised where the prosecution has been in the 
name of the Crown: it does not apply to cases of contempt of 
Court. And he appositely quotes a formal pronouncement, in the 
January of *82, by Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who, being 
Home Secretary, could not for this let out the Rev. Mr. Green. 
Nothing is too small for M. le Comte’s consideration. He 
points out that during working hours the mind of the judge on 
the bench ‘est 4 peu prés constamment tendu, et il est trés 
difficile de se laisser aller au sommeil.’ How has he forgotten 
to note th.t not seldom this difficulty is ably surmounted? After 
court hours the judge disrobes, instructs his secretary, and hies 
him to the Athenzeum, where he reads the evening papers, the 
last book or a current review. And sometimes you may see him 
shut his eyes, for no doubt he is prepar:ng a formal judgment. 


Sg 


The supreme Civil Courts and their history take the 7 
first place, but he has much to say of the County Courts, nor © 
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He opens them to imbibe ‘la tasse de thé de cing heures’. 
He then goes home to dress for dinner. Curtain. More 
weighty and most valuable are his remarks on our criminal 
system. That policemen should be indicted for, and somne- 
times convicted of, assault excites his unbounded admiration: 
and the somewhat trifling cases of Simms (not, of course, the 
blameless Dagonet) against the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Habeas Corpus matter of Thompson, are discussed to show how 
the judicial machinery is separated from the executive. Our 
author controverts the exaggerated under-estimate of the Frenc1 
as compared to the English system, which Sir J. F. Stephea has 
urged in his monumental history of the Criminal Law : pointing 
Out that a criminal trial is well-nigh perfection with us if the 
accused be furnished with ample means, while the array of 
hostile forces against the pauper prisoner, the absence 
of any provision for his defence (as the Scots counsel 
for the poor), are grave defects. One detail familiar to 
frequentersof the Criminal Courts has nottill now been described 
or condemned by any competent authority, An undefended 
prisoner is asked if he have any questions to put to the witness. 
He answers ‘ Yes,’ and forthwith begins a statement to judge or 
jury. He is reproved, and again is urged to question the witness. 
But h: is silent, for how should he have mastered the art of 
cross-examination? The judge should listen to his stateme ¢, 
and himself interrogate therefrom. 

But enough of these details. One hopes to see the work 
prepared and edited for the English reader. 


OLD AND NEW 


We take no shame in confessing we have not read the mass 
of German pamphlets, blasts and counter-blasts, on the subject 
of Kaspar Hauser. Everybody knews the outline of the poor 
creature's story: his discovery at Nuremberg, his curious 
deficiencies and acutenesses, his tale of continuous imprison- 
ment, his adoption by Lord Stanhope, his marder (or 
suicide), the immense interest and enthusiasm he created, and 
finally the connection in ‘popular rumour’ of his name with the 
house of Baden. A little while ago a book appeared in English 
giving an account of the matter from the point of view of a 
thorough-going believer of the Baden theory. As we remarked 
at the time it was an extremely interesting book regarded as 
fiction: regarded as an attempt to establish facts the hearsay 
nature of its evidence rendered it m//, And there we think the 
matter had best been left ; controverting the story as impro- 
bable fiction were tedious, controverting it as false history were 
to fizht the air. But the Duchess of Cleveland, indignant 
at the imputations on Lord Stanhope (her father) who was 
concerned, has written Zhe 7rue Story of Kaspar Hauser 
‘London : Macmillan) to refute them. Sympathising with her 
purpose, we yet think it mistaken. Nobody worth convincing 
credited those imputations on the evidence adduced ; to war 
against fancies is idle. So far as Lord Stanhope is concerned, 
her book amounts to a contemptuous denial. As to Kaspar 
himself she points out inconsistencies in his story and his habits, 
but does not deal with his history in detail. She discloses a 
pretty obvious a}surdity in the evidence for the Baden theory, 
but does not trouble to deal at length with the indubitably in- 
genious statements intended to show a probability that 
Duchess Stéphanie’s baby, Kaspar or not, was abducted and 
replaced with a dying baby. She thinks of course that Kaspar 
committed suicide by accident, intending to wound himself and 
work up sympathy for an attempted assassination. Her 
own theory of his life is not directly stated : one infers that she 
believes him to have been an impostor all through. To believe 
that this lad was capable of the sustained and extraordinarily 
clever deceit which it implies is very hard. That is, of course, 
no reason for jumping at the popular conclusion. Kaspar 
Hauser, in fine, remains a mystery, and a mystery the Duchess 
of Cleveland’s book, wr.tten with some bitterness and a good 
deal of effective sarcasm, leaves him. 

In his Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(London: Osgood) Mr. Bridge gives the world some in- 
teresting glimpses of Hawthorne’s college life, of his wrongs 
at the hands of publishers, of his official life at Salem, and 
as consul at Liverpool, and best of all, his attitude towards 
his own work. The book does not profess to be a biographical 
sketch, but for all that its account is quite coherent, Nor to 
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contain ‘an analysis of his writings,’ M Bridge modestly 
disclaiming the critical skill necessary to the purpose. But 
interesting and attractive as it is, it rather disappoints us in 
one thing—even allowing for the admitted incompleteness. 
Perhaps the most enduring impression one has left from Zhe 
Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven Gadles (especially 
the latter) is an impression of the love of old times and the 
tenderness for old things, so curiously winning in an 
American. We looked for some sign and confirmation of this 
in Mr. Bridge’s book without success. But there is much ta 
compensate. The account of Hawthorne’s college life is 
pleasantly minute; he was very popular, played cards, took 
his share of drink, and ‘ would not declaim ’—one likes the last 
trait. He was always an intrepid friend, did in fact once 
challenge a man for a lady’s sake (she was not worth it), 
and had a lively interest in his environment. He had no 
love for his fellow-citizens of Salem, as is well known. 
When the first chapter of Zhe Scarlet Letter had caused an 
uproar among them, ‘I wish,’ he writes, ‘they would tar and 
feather me; it would be such an entirely novel kind of 
distinction for a literary man. And from such judges as my 
fellow-citizens I should look upon it as a higher honour than a 
laurel crown.’ For Hawthorne had a sense of the aristocracy 
of art, of the fact that popularity is not the meed of a perfectly 
expressed individuality, a sense rare in so popular a writer as 
he was. ‘I think it (Zhe Seven Gadles) more characteristic of 
my mind, and more proper and natural for me to write, than 
The Scarlet Letter; but for that very reason less likely to 
interest the public.’ His position with regard to the Civil War 
is shown to have been consistent and sensible. In fine, the 
book throws light upon every aspect of Hawthorne’s career. 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone: A Life Misspent, by * * * (London : 
Simpkin), consists of thirteen letters addressed to the Premier. 
The author has set Hamlei’s words in the forefront of his battle, 
‘You go not, till I set you up a glass where you may see the in- 
most partsof you.’ It were well for Mr. Gladstone if he could 
be made to stay and listen. The language is strong, but the 
author disclaims all malice,and is not slow to admit--(it is a 
very great deal, surely ?)—that Mr. G'adstone the man, Mr. 
Gladstone the scholar, and even Mr. Gladstone the Finance 
Minister, is admirable as Mr. Gladstone the politician is 
detestable. The book is full of facts : an excellent and useful 
table, for instance, shows the work done by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry of 1880-85, and by Lord Salisbury’s of 1886-92, 
and every voter should be instructed in it. It is a pity the 
book was not published before last election. But it comes in 
good time for the next. 

Manchester has always taken itself pretty seriously, has 
never been deficient in a proper pride. So you gaz2 
with respectful interest upon this imposing Progress of the 
Manchester Literary Club (Manchester : Heywood). It 
is ‘Vol. xviii., containing—I. The “ Manchester Quarterly ” for 
1892. II. Report, Proceedings, etc., Session 1891-92.’ The 
Manchester Quarterly is ‘A Journal of Literature and Art, 
nothing less ; the first six papers are devoted to Goldsmith, 
the rest to Clough, Miss Naden, Barrow, Dickens, and men 
and things in general. One of them, on ‘Some Lancashire 
Characters and Incidents, though rather scrappy, is almost 
worth reading. The magnificent ‘Report and Proceedings’ 
informs a curious world that £6 14s. 3d. was spent on ‘ Christmas 
Supper, £4 10s. on ‘Excursions,’ £1 6s. 3d. on ‘ Books for 
Library.’ There are also long accounts of the Christmas 
Supper and the Excursions. Why there are not also photo- 
graphs of all the members, with their pedigrees and grocers 
bills, is a mystery passing the wit of man. 

Carlsbad: A Medico-practical Guide (London: Putnam), by 
Emil Kleen, M.D., Ph.D., is the kind of booklet which may 
possibly serve to let folks know that the author practises in a 
certain place. To what he calls the ‘layman-patient, it can 
do nothing but harm, for it beggars him of ail the pretty theories 
and fancies he may have formed as to the wonder-working 
quality of the springs; and tells him much more than he 
should know about his diseases, his diet, his regimen; so that 
being extra stupid, he might even be tempted to run the awful 
risk of bzing his own doctor. 








| tae ce CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Spccialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, Londoa, sends his Book of Informatian and 
English Endorsements, post fiee, 7d, 
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As in all other arts, so in Music ; in minor hands it is chiefly 
a matter of the manipulation of reminiscences. The genuine 
article, that inspired commonplace which has been well 
described as true originality, is very difficult to discover 
in the world of musical publications. In the very large 
quantity of music just published by Messrs. Robert Cocks 
and Co. (London), there is much indeed that the modern 
drawing-room is likely to love. It is the legitimate descent of 
such despised ancestors as ‘She wore a wreath of roses’ 
and its inimitable companionship. The ballad concert of 
to-day knows that ancestry no more; and the posterity of 
this musical kind is like to know the present ballad with a 
like acquaintance. Here is a batch to note and to—forget : 
to forget for the most part, since one chooses to remember 
only such things as have in them the stuff of immortality. 
‘A Woodland Serenade,’ by Angelo Mascheroni, is pure 
sugar; its rhythm is balanced, sentimental, every-day ;. its 
accompaniment is nice and without any surprise ; its modula- 
tions and developments are of simplicity and guilelessness all 
compact ; it has misprints, and is a perfect thing . . . . in its 
way. An Ave Maria by the same composer, with its organ 
part, its violin part and its violoncello part is far more pre- 
tentious and about as successful, but the end of it is Gounod. 
‘Admiral Tom’ is a song with absurd words by Clifton Bing- 
ham—a parody, we take it, of ‘The Maids of Lea ’—and quite 
adequate music by Locksley Hastings; the whole of ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ (42s) is incorporated into the song, refreshed with 
Mr. Bingham’s words. Miss Frances Allitsen has two songs, 
‘Warning’ and ‘False or True’: the first has a prettiness of 
melody and a certain restraint which are both quite pleasant ; 
the rhythm is too marked and insistent in the second, with its 
hammering semiquavers and quaver-runs, over which this 
writer has not learned that gentle dominion which alone makes 
tolerable. 
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